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The Property of 
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Pair of Deep Cups, ruby ground. Sucrier, Cover and Dish, ruby ground, gold anchor mark. 





Inkstand, gros bleu ground, double anchor in gold mark. Ewer and Dish, gros bleu ground, gold anchor mark. 
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The Properties of 
Mrs. MURRAY BISSET, Mrs. J. M. G. GOLDSCHMIDT, 
H. R. BRADFIELD, Esq., Decd. (Sold by Order of the Executor of the Will) 


Catalogues, containing 4 illustrations, price 2s. 6d.; Plain catalogues price 3d.; post free 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS izzspex 


WATER-COLOURS—AND SOME OILS 


HIS has been a Water-colour month. The Royal Academy 

has given it a lead with an exhibition of the very fine col- 

lection of XVIIIth and XIXth century works which J. 
Leslie Wright has formed during recent years at Haseley House, 
Warwick. Agnew’s have shown something more specialised in a 
loan exhibition of the water-colours of Francis Towne from 
another of our famous private collections, that of A. Paul Oppé. 
The Fine Art Society, who have long specialised in water-colours, 
have their winter exhibition ; 
and these are being followed 
by a Brabazon exhibition at 
the Leger, and another of 
water-colours by Edward Seago 
at Colnaghi’s. If we add to 
all this the more modernist 
flourish of the water-colours 
of Adrian Ryan at the Redfern, 
the strangely evocative work 
of Pavel Tchelitchew at the 
Hanover, and the sketches and 
studies by Louis le Brocquy 
at Gimpel Fils, it will be seen 
that this medium is enjoying 
its full share of recognition. 

As, indeed, it should ; for 
however far we fall short of 
the operatic grandeur of great 
oil-painting the English have 
a genius for this delicate and 
intimate medium. Foreign 
artists pay tribute to that 
genius while we, with the 
inferiority complex which we 
have about all our artistic 
achievements, make little of 
it. Its practice here in the 
XVIIIth and early XIXth 
centuries gave England the 
lead and only rarely among 
the French Impressionists 
have there been artists to rank 
with ours; and then not with 
our best. Alas, the opulent 
Victorian and Edwardian pat- 
ronage had no place for any 
art so quiet ; and our water- 
colour men wilted for lack of 
support. The art itself tended 
to be thought of again not as 
an end in itself, but as a means 
of making quick colour notes 
for “‘real pictures.’”’ Even the 
miracle of the Turner water- 
colours remained unheeded at 
South Kensington and the 
Tate, their little green curtains 
screening them from the sun 
and the eyes of all but a 
discerning few. 

Social conditions, as social 
conditions will, changed the 
fashion. The vast Victorian-Edwardian houses with their impres- 
sive wall spaces where Landseer stags stood at bay or Millais 
maidens awaited their decorative lovers, gave place to small flats ; 
country houses, even for the comparatively wealthy, dwindled to 
country cottages. Light-tones of wall and furnishing took the 
place of the heavy red, heavy green, or sombre brown backgrounds 
of the dining and drawing rooms. Against this the water-colour 
had its chance. It became a picture for its own sake tonumberless 
people who would not have called themselves collectors ; and the 
connoisseurs who had long loved these things found themselves 
caught up in a vogue. That vogue proved to be no fleeting fancy, 
and to-day the artist in water-colour is as able to command steady 
patronage as his colleague in oils ; for we have learned to know about 
water-colours, and the knowledge has ensured their abiding place. 





CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSION. 
Water-colour by Epwarp SEAGo. 
From the Exhibition at Colnaghi’s Galleries. 


PersPeEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


The Leslie Wright Collection gives us almost all the historic 
background of English water-colour. The organizers of the Exhi- 
bition have been bullied by the current fear of our conquerors the 
Scots into calling this exhibition at Burlington House, ‘‘Masters of 
British Water-colour,’’ but the work is English when it does not 
happen on rare occasions to be Italian, so let us for once defy the 
occupation forces from over the border and claim it for what it is: 
“English Water-colour.” It stretches from Hogarth to William 
Callow, who lived into our 
own century, and it covers— 
practically—the whole ground. 
The notable omission is Con- 
stable, and one wonders why 
so catholic a collector as Mr. 
Wright has not done justice to 
Constable since the idea that 
he does not like them is too 
fantastic. Blake also is miss- 
ing, but one can understand 
putting Blake into a category 
of his own, and—given a 
certain attitude to art—keeping 
him out of one’s portfolios 
and off one’s walls. He stands 
outside the English tradition, 
outside all traditions. But 
Constable stands at the centre 
of it. 

In face of the wealth of 
what we have at the Royal 
Academy, there is something 
like satisfaction in indulging 
this little grumble at what we 
have not. Let me add to it 
at once disappointment in 
some of the Peter de Wints : 
there were a good number of 
them but only one or two 
seemed to me first-rate ex- 
amples of his work. The 
“Old Houses on the High 
Bridge, Lincoln,’’ was an ex- 
ception to this stricture, but 
such a subject has not the 
grandeur of the sweeping 
landscapes which are de Wint 
at his finest. Against any such 
criticism, one places the mag- 
nificence of the Gainsboroughs 
(more than thirty of them), the 
Rowlandsons of which there 
are approximately fifty, the 
twenty-five Paul Sandbys, ten 
works by Francis Wheatley 
which give one a new revela- 
tion of his powers, the score 
of Girtins. In all these in- 
stances the wealth is not only 
quantitative, but of supreme 
quality. Unless we except the 
Girtins which with some ex- 
ceptions I found dull. The “Lowther Castle” was one of those 
exceptions and would establish him as a master if everything else 
he did were below its standard. That was Girtin as he lives in 
one’s mind, and so was the “Durham Cathedral”; whilst the 
careful architectural drawing of the “‘Interior of St. Alban’s Abbey” 
showed him in a new light. They make you wish he had never 
seen “‘Stelingham Church,” or at least had never supposed that 
it was a subject for his brush. 

The excitement of seeing the Gainsboroughs and the Rowland- 
sons—each of whom has a kind of one-man show inside this 
collection—compensates for any shortcomings. Mr. Wright has 
gathered his Rowlandsons almost outside the realm of caricature, 
and so we see this life which he loved to depict with a less jaundiced 
eye than we usually ascribe to this artist. The three works from 
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the series of six fox-hunting scenes showing George IV when he 
was Prince of Wales are masterly aggregates of men, horses, dogs, 
and landscapes: Rowlandson at his most ambitious though some 
of us infinitely prefer him in the swift mood of the little “French 
Postillion” where horses and rider viewed from behind are vivid 
with life. More restrained, but using water-colour to this end of 
genre are the works by Francis Wheatley whose ‘‘Scene at a Fair’ 
and “‘Gipsy Encampment” are especially noteworthy. 

It was not along these lines, however, that water-colour was 
to find its fulfilment. John Robert Cozens, and Paul Sandby, 
Faringdon and Hearne and Francis Towne took it along the destined 
path by the realisation that it was a medium which could be taken 
direct to nature. In their hands the art of landscape was born 
anew in this swift medium (if we will forget that three hundred 
years before Albrecht Diirer had seen that possibility and used it 
to record the scenery during his Wanderschaft at the end of the 
XVth century). This art may have one of its roots in the topo- 
graphical, the fashionable portraiture of the great houses and the 
country seats of the nobility, but it had another in the new sensibility 
to the sheer natural beauty of the country scene for its own sake 
which was to give us the whole romantic school of literature. Was 
not Walpole complaining in 1761 that “our ever-verdant lawns, 
rich vales, fields of haycocks and hop-grounds are neglected as 
homely subjects whilst our painters draw rocks and precipices and 
castellated mountains because Virgil gasped for breath at Naples’’ ? 
And even the rocks and precipices were being seen with new 
romantic eyes, no longer as the mere picturesque but as intimate 
nature. Indeed, men learned to look at mountains in a new way, 
a way of love rather than of fear, largely because these men began 
to paint them with a new spirit. It has to be remembered that 
the period which gave us the pure poetry of John Robert Cozens’ 
“Alpine Valley” was also that of Goethe’s 

“ Uber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh.” 
a lyric which might easily be a description of it. 

“His works are all poetry,” said Constable of Cozens, and called 
him “‘the greatest Genius that ever touched landscape.” ‘Pure 
poetry’’: that is the true secret of water-colour; lyric poetry, 
nature poetry, the spontaneous reaction of the artist to the transient 
beauty of nature. Gainsborough, Cox, Cotman, Girtin, Bonington, 
Turner ; the great names stretch on from this XVIIIth century 
to our own and all have these characteristics. 

For Francis Towne, despite four characteristic works at the 
R.A., we turn to that other exhibition at Agnew’s, where Mr. 
A. P. Oppé’s Townes are on show. We are gradually realizing 
how fine an artist Towne was. He was a portent, too, for none 
more than he showed the passage from the urbane XVIIIth century 
view of mountains as ‘‘monstrous excrescences”’ of “stupendous 
bulk, frightful irregularity and horrid gloom.’ He was a pioneer 
and suffered the fate of the pathfinder in being long neglected whilst 
those who followed won praise. 

For a hundred and fifty years the neglect continued. Towne 
was not even thought of as an essential part of our great water- 
colour tradition. Nor, in a way, was he, for his vision was so 
individual that he still stands solitary and apart. He saw the 
mountains, trees, rocks, rivers, in terms of stark simplicity; he 
outlined their masses with a sensitive pen-line which indicated 
perfectly the turn of the planes and the inner structure. His 
colours were usually pale tints of blue, brown, yellow, which 
suggested something of the tones. His art has at once that truth 
to nature and remoteness from it of a Japanese colour-print, a 
likeness emphasised by the rhythm which he imposes. The magni- 
ficent “‘Source of the Arveyron,” or the delicacy of ‘“‘The Salmon 
Leap, Aberglaslyn,” in the present exhibition, show him at his 
splendid best. Twenty years ago, in a book on British Painting, 
I spoke of him as the artist who “‘saw nature in terms of clear cold 
colour and simplified forms which emphasised the basic structure 
of the solid masses . . . a strange modern detached mind seeking 
to get at the truth of things as they are rather than as light chances 
to show them from moment to moment,” and I speculated whether 
the acceptance of Cézanne’s principles had taught us to look at 
Towne with fresh eyes. 

English water-colour was not destined to go his way. Towne’s 
own work was lost in the archives of the Merivale family to whom 
he bequeathed so much of it, and in some cumbersome volumes 
which he left to the British Museum. And the great names eclipsed 
what little reputation he may have gained: Girtin, Bonington, 
Cotman, Cox, Turner, Constable, a host of minor men each delightful 
in his specific manner. Throughout almost all our water-colour, 
whatever the individuality, the trend was toward what we would 
now call Impressionism. Cotman might be excepted, with his 


love of pure design and structure, but practically all were concerned 
with the appearances of nature under the ever-changing sky— 
a theme with infinite variations. At its height Turner and Constable 
did much to create the French Impressionists. 

Sargent in the last days of the XIXth century and early in our 
own handled the medium brilliantly. He kept his work delightfully 
fresh yet created something solid ; built his compositions of enduring 
forms yet did not tie them in with a line; got thrilling contrasts 
of tone yet never lost the luminosity of the shadows. 

It was Sargent who persuaded that gentleman amateur of 
genius, H. B. Brabazon, to treat seriously the brilliant water-colour 
technique which he had evolved in his travel sketches and his 
passion for copying the old masters. That technique of directly 
applied pure colour in juxtaposition, so that almost miraculously 
it assumed the magic of solid form when one steps back half a pace, 
is the logic of Impressionism. It is to be studied anew at the 
exhibition of Brabazon’s work at the Leger Gallery. This is the 
ultimate of the water-colour medium. Far removed from the 
“‘water-colour drawing” wherewith it began in the XVIIIth century, 
it demands something like an instinctive genius. But one remembers 
that Alexander Cozens, who might claim to have preceded even 
the “‘water-colour drawing,” was called ‘‘Blob-master to the town,” 
and this art of Brabazon is inspired ‘“‘Blob-mastery.”” So is the 
best of Sargent, Steer, Dickson Innes, and a few others who have 
the expertise to handle the medium directly without first building 
up their design and indicating the limits of the colour patches. 

Among contemporary artists who work this way with this most 
tricksy of media is Edward Seago, as his one-man show of water- 
colours at Colnaghi’s reveals. His reputation stands on the 
Impressionist oil painting which itself stands firmly in the English 
tradition, the East Anglian tradition. There is a particular interest, 
therefore, i in this move into another method, but not another manner. 
Seago is still concerned with the same coup d’@il when from the 
chances of light striking the forms of things there comes the fleeting 
miracle of form and colour which we know at once for beauty. 
He finds it again and again under the inspiring skies and along the 
waterways of his native Norfolk; he seizes it in arcaded Italian 
towns, or along the quays of Ostend, by the slow-flowing waters 
of Bruges. At those moments form and colour and tone rush together 
to make “‘not a fourth sound, but a star.” The thing seen is a 
wonderful moment of all creation though it may seem for those 
with duller vision only an ordinary part of the unending flow of 
things. The very immediacy of the water-colour medium, used 
in this way, is part of the magic. It has about it an air of brilliant 
improvisation which can only be risked by someone with complete 
command of the medium. 

And now for a final glance at some oils : 

At the R.I. Gallery the Oil Painters are having their Annual 
Exhibition. It was mostly pleasant enough as these big mixed 
exhibitions are apt to be ; but seldom thrilling, and often very, very 
boring. Normal Wilkinson’s two big canvases, ‘““The Mourne 
Mountains” and “Coast Road, County Antrim” were impressive 
(the latter almost too much so); so was Leonard Richmond’s 
“London, 1943”; and there was a charming Lee-Hankey ‘“‘The 
Angler’s Corner, Pulborough.” We expect able work from these 
veterans. I paused longer at some smaller works: Harry Bush’s 
“Wet Evening” and “‘Dawn”’ ; “Sandhills, Gorleston’”” by Campbell 
Mellon ; and Harold Workman’s “Canal, Rickmansworth.” Ana- 
lysing my reactions afterward I found that the quality which had 
appealed was that the artist in every instance had considered his 
subject “under weather.” Perhaps this was a mood left over from 
the consideration of so much water-colour which at its finest 
succeeds in that it sees the earth under the sky. Here in the 
R.O.I. Galleries I was oppressed by the overwhelming brightness. 
When, therefore, one was suddenly confronted by a picture which 
accepted the truth of light with all its implications, there was a 
kind of relief—as though somebody at a party of bright young 
things had quietly said something which mattered. 

At one interesting exhibition I had a recurrence of this mood. 
It was at Frost and Reed’s where Victor Askew was holding his 
first one-man show. Askew is a comparatively young artist whose 
work is making a way for itself. His picture in the R.A. this year 
was bought by the Chantrey Bequest, and whatever he does he 
shows a solidity and a brilliant ‘‘attack”’ using the palette knife with 
unfailing verve. All this one enjoys. He dares to remain in the 
sound tradition with no shock tactics. My “But” is that he basks 
in an unending summer, where everything blazes with colour. The 
sky and the weather have no part in the adventure. I feel he will 
be a better painter if he will sit at the feet of Constable, Turner, 
Cox, and beyond them the great Dutch Masters who knew that the 
world could be very beautiful without being very bright. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS BY BENNO ELKAN 


us that in portraiture, carved or modelled, values exist 

without which likeness to the subject alone is vanity and 
popular appeal the mark of an ephemeral comment. A certain 
measure of formal dignity is inseparable from all great examples 
of portrait sculpture, but in itself this virtue is quiescent and 
unemotional, and an equally cold-blooded analysis will prove that the 
soul of our admiration, the spring of our sympathetic excitement in 
the work, depends upon incised and silhouetted rhythms imposed 
upon the three-dimensional bulk and consistently interdependent 


( RATITUDE is always due to the sculptor who will remind 


throughout the conception, never deteriorating into mere pattern. 
The ubiquity of this rule is unaffected by the extremes of sym- 
metrical and asymmetrical forms, and is equally remarkable in, 
for ready example, the coloured terra-cotta bust of Henry VII 
attributed to Pietro Torrigiano, ' withdrawn in spirit and severe 
in shapely regularity, and in the portrait of Charles II by Honoré 
Pellé,* a work of controlled flamboyance of marble cutting, a 
classical example of balance in Baroque between form and emotion. 

The present age is unsympathetic to both such formal grandeur 
and exuberant confidence in handling, and inevitably reaps as a 
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(Below) 
Mrs. A. L. SMITH 


Widow of A. L. Smith, 
Master of Balliol. 
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ENGLISH PORTRAITS BY BENNO ELKAN 
eo 


LORD BEVERIDGE 


(Below) . s 
PRINCE EDWARD 
OF KENT, 1937 
(Below) 


VISCOUNT SAMUEL 
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DOM ANSCAR VONIER 
Lord Abbot of Buckfast Abbey 


result its yearly quota of dull likenesses of well-known men and 
women that depress the public and enrage the critic. So confirmed 
is the malady that the sufferers cherish their wounds and when, 
rarely, a creative artist offers alleviations, his remedy, if noticed 
at all, is usually pilloried by the public and dismissed by the critic. 

Benno Elkan is such an influence, recognised by the educated 
and discerning patron but, emollient not caustic in his cure, so far 
by no means fully appreciated by the public in this country. 
Abroad this has not been so, and in Germany such unusually 
powerful statements in sculptural terms as the bronze portrait 
heads of Karl Einstein and Alfred Flechtheim made Elkan an 
immortal between the wars ; while the Jeu de Paume in Paris has 
his masterpiece in this genre, the mask of Jules Pascin. Yet 
Elkan’s portrait sculpture is unrepresented in any British gallery, 
and a now majestic series of heads modelled in this country since 
the middle ‘thirties is entirely reserved for private or semi-private 
enjoyment in homes, University colleges, and professional institu- 
tions. It is of more than ordinary interest as to whether the 
sculptor’s recently completed bust of Winston Churchill will receive 


the same exclusive treatment and thus be denied to the ordinary 
public whose lives have been inextricably identified with that of the 
war-time Prime Minister’s, in and out of office, for so many years. 
For this work is intentionally an ideal representation of leadership 
personified. It is a “people’s’” portrait, and would more 
fittingly immortalise, in its unadorned, ineluctable statement of 
character, their sacrifice, than all the grandiloquent monuments 
that have been and may yet be designed in their name. 

The sculpture otherwise illustrated here shows Elkan’s normal 
rhythm in individual characterisation: his earlier manner in the 
delightful child head of “Prince Edward of Kent,”’ the ‘‘Dom Anscar 
Vonier, Abbot of Buckfast,” and the brilliant “James de Rothschild’’; 
and of a certain broadening of treatment, eloquent of wisdom and 
the dignity of age in the ““Mrs. A. L. Smith” and the “Viscount 
Samuel” with its remarkable reading and modelling of the subject’s 
sensitive, pitying mouth. The “Lord Beveridge’ demonstrates 
the great power available to Elkan where a subject demands such 
treatment, a quality of forceful modelling that is signally lacking in 
contemporary sculpture. Yet, although Benno Elkan is now a man 
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LORD KEYNES 
(Modelled for King’s College, Cambridge. A replica is in Washington, at the offices of the International Monetary Fund.) 


of so many years experience as a master of his art, the 
last fifteen years of which have been spent working in 
this country, no Director of any of our Schools of Art has seen 
fit to grasp the exceptional opportunity of allowing his students of 
sculpture to watch at first-hand the modelling of an artist who, on 
the Continent, was accounted twenty years ago amongst the first 


- of his kind. 


Finally, we have two remarkable examples of posthumous por- 
traiture : a bust of “Lord Keynes” modelled for King’s College, 
Cambridge, a replica of which is at the offices of the International 
Monetary Fund, Washington; and a head of the late “Marquess of 
Salisbury,” for the House of Lords. The Keynes work is a gracious 
statement in sculptural terms, evocative of the man and the pre- 
sence of his extraordinary intellectual authority ; the head of Lord 
Salisbury an uncompromising modelling so lively in its touch that 
it is hard to believe that the subject was not sitting for the sculptor 
throughout the making of the work. 

In any assessment of Benno Elkan’s portrait sculpture it is 
necessary to remember that we are dealing with but a part of the 
full man. Above all Elkan is a monumental sculptor, the creator, 
as such, of the great granite sorrowing woman of Frankfurt-on-Main, 
the ‘“‘Den Opfern” memorial, cast down by the Nazis and re-erected 
after the war by help of the American authorities. Otherwise, it is 
not yet known what of Elkan’s gift to the country of his birth has 
survived the destruction of war, but stone and bronze resist the 
despoiler, and of the large output of his youth and middle age there 
must be ample evidence of the development that, in England, was 
crowned by the dedication of his candelabra of the Old and New 
Testaments in Westminster Abbey, and which, in the portraiture 
of his maturity, will immortalise for the future the form and spirit 


of so many distinguished and, more rarely, cultivated Englishmen. 
KENNETH ROMNEY TOWNDROW. 





Victoria and Albert Museum, S. Kensington. 
* Ibid. 
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COVER PLATE 


This lovely “Nativity” by Hugo van der Goes, from the 
magnificent Wilton House Collection, was one of the major attrac- 
tions when the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery loaned it to 
the Ralph Warner Memorial Exhibition at Slatter’s Gallery earlier 
this year. It has the compelling sweetness of the best of this 
master’s work, and in its simplicity of design is more attractive 
than the restless ‘‘Adoration”’ in the Uffizi which is accepted as his 
masterpiece. Inevitably we compare the two works, for in both 
we have the same theme, the same contrast between the hierarchic 
group of the Holy Family and adoring angels with the realism of 
the shepherds ; in both the heads of the ox and the ass; and a 
distant view of the shepherds with their flocks. 

Hugo van der Goes yields us a quiet interlude in Flemish art 
between the tragic, grief-stricken art of Van der Weyden and that 
almost brutal realism of the later men ; and this little panel stands 
at the very heart of that quietude. Yet he himself was a tragic 
creature if his legend be true. A youth of dissipation ; success in 
the art-loving cities of Bruges and Ghent ; and then, before he was 
yet forty, a mental breakdown and retirement to the monastery of 
the Rouge-Cloitre, where, it is said, the Prior allowed music to be 
played to calm his frenzies, and where he died in 1482. 
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Oak Furniture at the Luton Museum 


| UTON Museum and Art Gallery, which has recently had an 

exhibition of works of art from Bedfordshire houses, has, in 

addition to its own permanent possessions, some valuable 
examples of oak furniture from the collection of Sir William Burrell, 
which alone makes a visit to the town worth while. The cupboard 
(Fig. I), which is of framed construction and is remarkably well 
preserved, dates from the early XVIth century. The six panels 
of the front are pierced for ventilation with roundels and window 
tracery, and two of the pierced designs are identical. The doors 
and the two stages are placed in the centre, as was always the case. 
Between the two stages are two drawers, which have runners con- 
sisting of the bottoms of the drawers projecting slightly on either 
side. The grooves for these runners have been refixed with nails. 
Also dating from the early XVIth century are four bedposts (Fig. 
Il), which are fluted for about two feet from the foot, and have 
slots on two adjoining faces to receive the framing. The shafts 
are carved with lozenges enclosing foliage and leaves centring on 
a rounded boss, or in badges, grotesque heads, eagles, and fishes. 
They are divided halfway by square knops carved with shields of 
arms, a nude figure, and a two-headed eagle. The fine example 
of a stand for the service of the table and the display of plate 
(Fig. III) was known (as other similar pieces) to their original 
owners as a “court cupboard,” and several contemporary references 
mention it in connection with its “furniture of plate,”’ or with its 
array of “‘flagons, cans, cups, beakers, bowls, goblets, basons and 
ewers.”” Each tier of the stand is supported in front by winged 
gryphons. The slightly convex frieze of the upper stage, and the 
front of the middle shelf are carved in low relief, and the latter, 
which opens as a drawer, centres in an animal head in high relief, 
which serves as a clutch. The back of the upper stage is panelled 
and divided by a carved style. The oak table (Fig. IV), which also 
dates from the early years of the XVIIth century, is identical with 
a table in the Victoria and Albert Museum,’ which came from a 
Somerset village, Broadway, near Ilminster, in the south of the 


Fig. I. 


Fig. II. 


Fig. III. 


BY M. JOURDAIN 





Ventilated cupboard, early XVIth century. 


Height 4 ft. 5 inches. 


Detail of two bedposts, carved with lozenges and badges and 
coats-of-arms, early XVIth century. 


Court cupboard with gryphon supports. 
century. 


First years XVIIth 
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OAK FURNITURE AT THE LUTON MUSEUM 


Fig. IV. Table of the early 
years of XVIIth century 
and oak desk dated 1661. 


Fig. V (left, below). Arm- 

chair with inlaid back. 

Circa 1600. Height 3 ft. 
8 ins. 


Fig. VI (right, below). 
Arinchair (Scottish) dated 
1634. 


county. In both examples the square legs, chamfered on the inner 
side, are continued into the apron-frieze and rounded off at their 
junction. The feet finish in a Gothic stop, and the same shaping 
of the legs and frieze is also found in some early hutch tables. 
The top in both examples has had mitre-ended clamps added to 
it, and had been converted to an extending table. The desk on 
the table, which is carved on the front with strapwork, bears the 
initials R.B. and the date 1661, grouped around the iron lock-plate. 
Inside the desk are grooves for two shelves which are now missing. 








In the two armchairs (Figs. V and VI) there is a distinction both 
in form and decoration between the Scottish and the English 
example. In the English chair (Fig. V) the panelled back is carved 
with a shallow arch inlaid with a vase filled with scrolling flower- 
bearing stems, and there is also inlay parquetry type on the top 
rail. The front legs and arm-supports are baluster-turned. This 
chair was a gift to the Luton Museum by Sir William Burrell. 
The Scottish armchair (Fig. VI), like chairs of this country dating 
from the late XVIth and XVIIth centuries, is of the cacqueteuse 
type, which is distinguished by its 
narrow back and outward-spreading 
arms. These Scottish cacqueteuse 
are frequently dated, and bear the 
original owner’s initials. In the 
group of chairs, the official seats of 
the deacons of the incorporated 
trades of Aberdeen (which are dated 
between 1627 and 1690), there is 
little variation in form and ornament 
during sixty years. The armchair 
(Fig. VI) is carved on the back with 
the initials M.H. and the date 1634 
above and below a panel carved with 
a rosette. The tall cresting is pierced 
and carved with foliage, and the up- 
rights are also carved. This character- 
istic example of the Scottish chair 
comes from Ballochmyle House, 
Ayrshire. 





1562—1908. This table possesses one 
of its original forms, with similarly shaped 
apron. 
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APOLLO can be obtained regularly 
from Newsagents, Booksellers or of 
the Publisher, APoLLo, 10 Vigo 
Street, London, W.1, for 3/6 a copy 
or by postal delivery for twelve 
months for £2 2s. 


APOLLO ANNUAL, 1949, comprising 
135 pages with a number of colour 
plates, many illustrations and read- 
ing matter of high literary merit 
bound in a handsome cover, is also 
available for £1 Is. 
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THE STORY OF A SWORD 


story to tell us. To begin with, the polished steel locket of 
its scabbard bears the name LANGFORD, 50 FLEET 
STREET, engraved in the dotted script affected by London sword- 
cutlers of the latter part of the XVIIIth century. But there were 
two Langfords who were sword-cutlers: Nicholas and Thomas, 
hisson. Nicholas, according to his trade card in the Heal Collection, 
was a “Haberdasher of Hatts and Sword Cutler at the sign of the 
Angel and Oxford Arms, near Salsbury Court in Fleet Street.’’ 
There he was trading about the year 1740, but a later card in the 
same collection shows that he had removed to another shop at the 
eastern corner of the entrance to Serjeant’s Inn. 
In 1768, when signboards were becoming obsolete, he was 
succeeded by his son Thomas who, moving with the times, as a 
London tradesman should, had already discarded his father’s 


Uy | THE beautiful small-sword shown in Fig. I has an interesting 





Fig. I. Cut-steel hilted sword by Thomas Langford. 
Circa 1776. 


pictorial emblem in favour of the new system of numbering ; 
his trade card merely directing patrons to No. 50 Fleet Street. 
Horwood’s map of 1799 confirms that No. 50 was the Serjeant’s 
Inn shop, and the building now on the site still bears the same 
number. It was Thomas Langford, then, who made this sword. 

Like his father, Thomas boasts himself ‘‘Hatter and Sword- 
Cutler.” It seems a curious combination, but in the XVIIIth 
century there must have been some link between the hat and the 
sword, for the fencing masters of the day lay down the punctilio 
of the hat with almost the same gusto as they expound that of the 
weapon. But the principal business of the Langfords must have 
been sword-cutlery, for they were both members of the Worshipful 


BY J. D. AYLWARD 


Company of Cutlers, in which Thomas held the office of Warden 
in 1776 though, for some reason unknown, he did not occupy the 
Master’s Chair in the following year. 

If we were hastily to conclude that because Thomas Langford 
signed the scabbard he was responsible for all the elements of our 
sword, we should fall into error. Sword-cutlers were assemblers 
and finishers only, relying on other branches of the trade for 
components. The one accessory they did make was the scabbard. 
This was because the only mandril used for the purpose was the 
blade itself, and every individual blade differs slightly from another, 
so that it is rare that any blade will fit a sheath other than that 
originally made for it. The cutting and fitting together of three 
tapering slips of beechwood about 31 inches long and not a sixteenth 
of an inch thick, the lining of this shell with a woollen material 
of some description intended to protect the blade from rust, the 





Fig. II. Hilt of the Langford sword, made by 
Matthew Boulton. Circa 1770-1780. 


covering of it with white vellum, and the making of the three 
mounts—locket, band, and chape—needed skill of no mean order. 
If, after a century-and-a-half, Thomas Langford could return from 
the Valhalla of sword-cutlers, he might well be content to be judged 
by the scabbard of our sword. 

The blade of our sword, like those of all small-swords of the 
century, came from Solingen, in Germany. It is what was known 
to the men of its time as a “hollow blade,” i.e. one of triangular 
section, fluted from heel to point. Sporadic attempts had been 
made to forge hollow blades in England, but with no great success ; 
perhaps because of the ancient prejudice against English blades 
which, judging from the results of the great trial staged in Birming- 
ham in 1786, was not entirely undeserved. The bias against the 
home-made article was so strong that it would have been useless 
for the sword-cutlers to mount it, even though foreign blades were 
loaded with an import duty which made them costly. Our blade 
is blued-and-gilt for about six inches from the heel ; it is engraved 
with a typical Solingen design, and it may have the German 
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THE STORY OF A SWORD 


bladesmith’s stamp on its tang, though this cannot be confirmed 
without the vandalism of disturbing Langford’s work. 

The hilt, as will be seen from Fig. II, is of cut-steel enriched 
with steel beadwork. Traditionally, hilting was a London trade, 
but as early as 1690, at least, cut-steel work was a Birmingham 
speciality, and all the ability of France and Italy never proved 
sufficient to imitate it. This fine hilt could not have been made 
anywhere but in Birmingham, and its quality suggests that it came 
from the Soho factory of the famous Matthew Boulton. 

Boulton’s share in the gift of steam-power to industry has 
obscured his innumerable activities, but in fact the basis of his 
business was not engineering at all, it was production of what his age 
knew as steel-toys. About 1762 he was described as a “toy maker.” 

In the early days steel-toys were such things as buttons and 
buckles, but Boulton extended the range until it covered almost 
any personal trifle to which cut-steel beads and studs could be 
applied. Among the mass of books and papers left to the City 
of Birmingham by his son, Matthew Robinson Boulton, is a 
collection of designs for steel-toys known to-day as “‘Boulton’s 
Pattern-Book.”” It contains many sketches for buttons, buckles, 
watch-guards, sword-carriers, and scabbard-mounts, but most of 
the designs are intended for sword-hilts. Each design bears a 
number, but as the numbers are not consecutive, and as they range 
from about 990 to 3,200, the inference is that the existing book 
is but one of a series from which the rest have disappeared. 

Unfortunately, our hilt does not tally exactly with any of the 
designs in the existing Pattern-Book, but its components—pommel, 
grip, and guard—do tally with similar elements shown in various 
drawings, and it is quite possible that Boulton, a man of affairs, 
was ready to humour a customer by combining details which 
attracted him. An assembly of parts taken from the stock-room 
cannot have disturbed the ordinary routine of the factory. It is 
evident that there was nothing of the nature of mass-production 
at Soho, for Boulton’s clerk, writing to his master in London, 
thinks it necessary to say that “‘we have in Warehouse several 
pretty sword-hilts.” 

By ancient custom, the London hilters worked only for the 
sword-cutlers. But Boulton was never bound by tradition, and 
his ledgers show that he sold many hilts to private customers. 
Among them we find the names of Lord Effingham, of Lord Exeter, 
and of the Count von Schulemburg, as well as those of others of 
less distinction, but Langford’s name has not been traced, therefore 
it may well be that our hilt was bought privately from Boulton, 
and entrusted to Langford for mounting. For Boulton himself 
was never a sword-cutler. 

When did Langford do the work? These cut-steel hilts were 
made at Soho during Boulton’s partnership with John Fothergill, 
i.e. between 1760 and 1781. In 1767, Watt made notes of his 
first visit to the factory, recording that he saw some hilts being 
made, and that he found the machinery used for lapping and 
polishing to be highly ingenious. However, the urn-shaped pommel 
helps us to fix the date, for it is characteristic of the style of Robert 
Adam. Boulton was much influenced by the work of the famous 
architect, and in 1770 he was in such intimate connection with him 
that he was considering a scheme for establishing a London ware- 
house at the Adam premises in Durham Yard. It came to nothing, 
but it is a clue which suggests that our hilt might have been made 
somewhere between 1770 and 1780, perhaps even in 1776, the year 
in which Thomas Langford was Warden of the Cutlers’ Company. 

What did our sword cost its original owner? Like every other 
article, sword prices covered a wide range, from the guinea-and-a- 
half paid by Josiah Wedgwood I to Charles Bibb, of Newport Street, 
in 1775 up to the hundred guineas voted by the Patriotic Fund 
for swords of honour supplied by R. Teed, of Lancaster Court in 
the Strand. Boulton’s hilts, considering the care given to design, 
material, and manufacture, were not dear at the two-and-a-half to 
ten guineas which his ledgers show that he charged for them. To 
this initial outlay, the purchaser would have to add about a guinea 
for a blade, as well as the sword-cutler’s charge for mounting and 
also for making the scabbard. Probably he would have to reckon 
on a total expense of from ten to fifteen guineas, to which about a 
couple of guineas for belt and sword-knot would have to be added. 

A figure like this seems to be the happy mean between parsimony 
and extravagance, but whether a man paid much or little for his 
sword, he always had the satisfaction of knowing that elegance had 
not been attained at the cost of efficiency. When Langford mounted 
the Boulton hilt, it had become improbable that the civilian arm 
would ever need to be drawn in self-defence, but to this day the 
weapon he turned out remains not only a thing of beauty, but also 
what his contemporary, John McArthur, writing in 1780, calls ‘a 
proper serviceable sword.” 


SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 
34. “A Little Moore, and how much it is!”’ 


DUTCH correspondent, himself an artist whose work is 

well known over here, and a writer upon art who has 

published many books both in his own country and in 
ours, writes me from Amsterdam : 

; A British sculptor, Moore, is pushed here. I don’t 
know why. But there is a British Council in Holland 
which introduces such ‘Art’ in our country—God bless them 
(I don’t).” 

The faintly frivolous benediction will indicate that this was a quite 
private communication, and actually the elision in the quotation 
was a request to me to enlighten him on the ‘““Why” which to him 
was a mystery of contemporary aesthetic propaganda. 

Since the receipt of this letter I have been posing the same 
question in art circles outside the official ones over here. One 
remembers that at the Venice Triennial Exhibition British Art was 
represented by a gallery of paintings by Turner, and another of 
sculpture by ‘“‘a British sculptor, Moore.’’ That was all. The 
British Council were, I believe, responsible for this choice. It 
could have been worse in that our gifted contemporary, What’s- 
his-name, might have been substituted for so old-fashioned a choice 
as Turner. But even on that occasion a number of us wondered 
why one particular sculptor was singled out for so emphatic an 
honour. The sending forth of this new army of Figures Draped, 
Reclining, Standing, Melting and What-have-you to the capital 
cities of Europe from the same hand—their travelling expenses 
doubtless paid for out of the bottomless public purse—poses the 
problem anew. 2 

Let us beg the question whether we personally like this particular 
sculptor’s work or not. Opinions may vary from the high priests 
(and priestesses) who worship at this somewhat amorphous shrine, 
to those whose politest word for this art must not sully the chaste 
columns of APOLLO. 

That, however, is not the point at this moment though it may 
bear on it. The question is why this one sculptor and no other ? 
Is he in somebody’s judgment so infinitely superior to all others, 
and, if so, who is the somebody? If they were backing their 
private opinion by spending their own money, as connoisseurs did 
in the past, one would admire their courage and congratulate the 
artist on finding so munificent a patron. But it does happen to 
be our money which is being spent, including the money of other 
sculptors who are hardly likely to agree at all. Jacob Epstein’s 
money ; Charles Wheeler’s money ; Maurice Lambert’s money ; 
the money of Sir William Reid Dick, of Richard Garbe, and of 
William King, the President of the Royal Society of British Sculptors. 
I doubt whether any of these gentlemen, if their not uninformed 
opinions had been asked, would have felt enthusiastic enough to 
subsidise this monopoly of British glyphic genius. And I don’t 
blame them. 

Without their personal cause for complaint, but viewing the 
affair au dessous de la mélée, being concerned only with the correct 
representation of English art abroad, and basing my claim to speak 
on no more than the fact that I share the expenses of these luxury 
trips for lumps of lady-a-la-Moore, I “‘seek further information,” 
to use the parliamentary phrase. 

But, so tolerant are we in Britain of the strange things that are 
done in our name, so bedevilled by the bureaucrats who from the 
comfort of their well-furnished offices do them, that there is no 
mélée. Nobody even writes to The Times about it. Sir Alfred 
Munnings’ storm in a wine-cup at the Royal Academy Banquet 
dies down and leaves not a rack behind. Not a voice is raised in 
the House of Commons when a few more millions is handed over 
to the British Council to propagate our culture abroad. Mr. 
Gallagher does not see it as a shameless burden on the working 
class; and Sir Stafford as he cuts our insignificant travel allowances 
does nothing about those Three Draped Figures whose European 
trip must cost quite a sum. Yet here surely is a wonderful 
opportunity for our bureaucrats to lead us along the way of 
economy: let the British Council give up these one-man shows. 
Holland will, I judge, bear the sacrifice unflinchingly. Not 
that one wishes to confuse the issue as a mere economic one, 
but the conditions of the economics would allow the matter 
to be raised. 

Failing that, perhaps some enraged sculptor will be moved to 
hurl a good-sized brick through an official window somewhere ; 
but we beg he will not put his name on it or that too may be sent 
voyaging to the capital cities of the world as a “Declining Nude”’ 
by yet another British genius. 
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ENAMELS AND ENAMELLING 


and therewith consider those excellent craftsmen who 

wrought best therein; and with the knowledge of their 
lovely creations before us, see what is beautiful and what is difficult 
in this art, and get to understand the difference between what is 
really good and what is indifferent.” 

So wrote Benvenuto Cellini in his XVth century treatise, and 
his instructions on enamelling are perhaps more lucid than any 
modern literature on the subject. 

The origin of the art of enamelling on metal is not known— 
Egypt, China, Greece, Rome, Babylon, all have been suggested as 
having produced the first enamels. Does the “electrum’’ mentioned 
by Horace and Virgil mean enamel? Or the word ‘“‘Haschmal”’ 
in the Septuagent—or “Smaltum,” a word used in Latin in the 


"Nt let us have a talk about the beautiful art of enamelling, 
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Champléve, XIIIth century. Cluny Museum. 


IXth century? Certain it is that small enamelled pieces of metal, 
some of which can be seen in the British Museum, date from long 
before the Christian era. But we are not now concerned with the 
remote past, Cellini is early enough for us. 

Our concern in this article is to point out and try to account 
for the lamentable decline since the days of the Limousins, Penicauds, 
Courteys and others, in the use by artists, of a method which has 
limitless possibilities in colour, is not affected by climate or time, 
and will, if properly applied, last unchanged for a thousand years— 
“and then some.” 

One of the fine examples of the work of that most famous 
XVth century enameller, Leonard Limousin, is in the British 
Museum—his portrait of Catherine of Lorraine. His accepted 
works include eleven portraits of Francois I, fourteen of Catherine 
de Medici, ten of Henri II, and numerous other celebrities. 
Leonard Limousin also made the twelve enamels in the Church 
of St. Pierre in Chartres—probably the largest panels ever fired, 
executed for Francois I, they measure about two feet high and one 
foot wide. 

But the later works of the Limoges enamellers seem to have 
consisted largely of copies of the paintings of Raphael and other 
artists and—oddly enough—copying engravings in grisaille, abandon- 
ing the wonderful colours for black and white. In this country, 
Charles I, a King with fine taste, encouraged the art of enamelling 
when Petitot (born 1607) came here. The King introduced him 
to Vandyck and gave him many commissions—there is a fine 
collection of enamels by the Petitots—father and son—in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

Enamel miniatures, lovely and everlasting as they are, are nearly 
entirely overglaze and bear more resemblance, as we see in the 
Battersea enamels, to china painting than to typical enamels. This 
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BY ERNESTINE MILLS 


technique was brought to great perfection by the Englishman Bone, 
who was actually elected an associate of the Royal Academy in 1804. 
He devoted himself to copying oil paintings in enamel with wonder- 
ful technical skill. He was made “painter in enamel” to George III, 
and made a copy of Titian’s ‘“‘Bacchus and Ariadne” of remarkable 
size—eighteen inches long. Bone’s son also made many miniature 
copies in overglaze enamel, one of his finest is a portrait of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

But enamelling, for some reason, fell into the hands of trade 
workers, jewellers and goldsmiths. This probably gave rise to the 
lamentable desire to keep methods of enamelling as trade secrets. 
In 1860, Ruskin offered a prize for an enamel in Champleve, but 
failed to make any real revival in the art. 

The modern heraldic enamelling is usually crude in colour, and 
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Limoges. Enamel on copper. Circa 1536. 
Cluny Museum. 


“enamelled” jewellery is often merely unfired lacquer. Little is made 
which will endure like the mediaeval Italian work. 

The fact is that even quite recently, it was difficult to get any 
straightforward instruction in enamelling. If anyone, having no 
experience of the art, should read the modern text books on the 
subject, he would probably come to the conclusion that the process 
of enamelling is complicated, mysterious, uncertain, and fraught 
with technical difficulties almost insurmountable. Whereas, as a 
matter of fact, enamelling on metal is a simple process. Modern 
chemistry has given us a range of colours undreamed of by the 
mediaeval artists, and the process of firing is reduced to the utmost 
simplicity with gas or electric furnaces. Compare these with the 
struggles of Cellini, when a bonfire of charcoal was all that was 
available and the amount of time needed to melt the enamel was 
measured by the number of prayers offered up for the success of 
the work—or earlier still by Theophilus, who regulated the heat 
by fanning the fire with a goose’s wing. 

I have before me a modern book which calls itself a practical 
book on enamelling, yet it devotes no less than five pages to 
instructions on grinding enamel in a mortar—a task of no more 
mystery or difficulty than beating eggs for an omelette, though it 
certainly requires more physical energy. Enamel—which is glass 
coloured with various metallic oxides—is bought in large cakes or 
lumps, and it must be ground in water to a fine powder in small 
quantities. It is better to use it freshly ground. The water is then 
milky and it should be poured away, more water added until it is 
clear, leaving the powdered enamel at the bottom of the mortar. 
The text book I have mentioned ends the lengthy description of 
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Enamel on copper. School of Penicaud. 
Pierpont Morgan Collection. 


this simple job in these words: ‘The water charged with the silt 
must be absolutely eliminated by pouring the whole of the sullied 
water into the receptacle provided for that purpose.”” This book 
also suggests that three studios or workshops are needed, one for 
designs, sketches, and ground enamels, another for the preparation 
of the metal, another for the furnace and firing, all these variously 
fitted with sinks, distilled water, benches, lathes, tables, acids, blow- 





An Ernestine Mills’ bowl in hand wrought silver with 
enamels. 
A wedding gift to H.R.H. The Princess Elizabeth. 





Daphne Victrix. Enamel on silver. 
By Ernestine Mills. 


pipes and an elaborate outfit of tools—and all must be free from 
dust, and have no carpets or curtains. Worst of all is the suggestion 
that large lumps of enamel, before being put into the mortar, should 
be wrapped in a piece of linen, held in the palm of the hand and 
hammered until broken up. If this were attempted, splinters of 
glass would quickly cut through the linen so that—apart from being 
bruised—the hand would be severely cut. In another large book 
on enamelling the author shows his own portrait opening the furnace 
to fire a small enamel, but he is attired almost like Tweedledum 
prepared for battle, wearing a mask with a glass front, and an 
enormous pair of gloves. As a matter of fact, ordinary Crookes 
lenses may be used for looking into the red hot furnace—but the 
writer worked for many years without any glasses at all, and now 
only occasionally uses dark spectacles. 

There is an infinite variety in the processes of enamelling— 
Champléve, perhaps the oldest of all, in which the design is chiselled 
out of thick copper or silver, leaving the outline in relief ; Basetaille, 
with modelling in very low relief, entirely covered with transparent 
colour ; Cloisonné, in which the Chinese have always excelled ; 
Plique a jour, which enriched the mediaeval crown of St. Stephen 
(in recent times specially perfected in Russia) ; Painted, as the later 
Limoges, and the overglaze methods—-used in miniatures. Our 
museums are rich in specimens of all these methods. But I believe 
the only artist of distinction in recent times who attempted enamel- 
ling on a large scale was Professor Herkomer. He made many 
experiments and produced a remarkable flamboyant portrait of the 
late German Emperor, and another of Bishop Creighton which was, 
I think, exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

It seems a pity that artists should neglect a medium which gives 
an unlimited range and quality of glorious colour and an endurance 
which is not affected by climate or time. 

If there are any civilised beings on this planet in a few thousand 
years, they may see enamels, made to-day, unfaded and unchanged 
unless smashed by gunfire or other violent attack. Nor need the 
artists who make them fear the hand of the restorers; they could 
not pretend to restore what has not changed, and can never need 
cleaning except perhaps washing with soap and water. The “‘secrets’”’ 
of enamelling are like the snakes in Ireland—there are none. What 
is needed is ability to draw and design, feeling for colour, and the 
infinite patience required for any achievement in any art. 
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Some Rarities in Glasses with Opaque- 'wist Stems 


BY E. M. ELVILLE 


glasses was sold at Messrs. Christie’s in January, 1947, for 
£280. The unusual feature of the collection was that 
each glass had a different type of twist. 

It is a remarkable fact that although the glassmaker devoted 
only a comparatively short period of time to the manufacture of 
glasses with opaque-twist stems—roughly from 1745 to 1777— 
nevertheless he contrived to combine and permutate threads of 
white enamel so effectively that well over 100 varieties of these 
fascinating stems are known to-day, and the number is slowly 
increasing. Some, of course, are fairly common but others are 
exceedingly rare. 

With opaque-twist glasses, the collector has a choice for his 
cabinet not occurring to the same extent in other series. He may 
amass glasses with variations of single and double series twists ; he 
may even be fortunate enough to secure 
a treble series twist in opaque-white (they 
are also known in colour), but although his 
outlay will be comparatively small, the 
collector must be prepared to devote much 
time and patience if he wishes his collec- 
tion to be a fairly representative one. 

On the other hand, the collector may 
decide to seek the rarities in opaque- 
twist stem glasses, taking into account 
form and style of the glasses rather than 
variety of their stem decoration. Glasses 
with knops, for example, represent less 
than one in ten of all glasses with the 
Opaque-twist stem decoration, and ratafia 
glasses and glasses with folded feet 
are much less frequent, whereas straight 
stems with double series twists will be 
found in three out of every four glasses 
with opaque-twist stems. It is necessary, 
therefore, to know what is common, scarce 
and rare before embarking on a collection 
of this nature. 

Finally, the collector can mix his 
Opaque-twists, seeking what is rare both 
in form and style and augmenting the 
collection with unusual varieties of stem 
decoration. A _ collection of this sort 
provides a fascinating pursuit and one 
with a wide scope. 

Glasses with opaque-twist stems are 
popular to-day not only among collectors, 
but with many who furnish in period style ; 
the dazzling whiteness of the stems with Fig. I. 
their infinite variety of lace-like patterns, 
and the clear, lustrous metal of the bowls 
and feet confer a pleasing note to a 
dining table not covered with the conven- 
tional cloth. 

The popularity of opaque-twists is perhaps the reason 
why there are more modern reproductions of this type of 
glass than of any other style. Sets of half-a-dozen with anaemic- 
looking enamel threads are not at all uncommon. Such glasses 
usually fail in the most obvious details to be faithful reproductions 
of XVIIIth century glasses and will not deceive the experienced 
collector. 

For the benefit of the less experienced, however, a few words 
on imitation glasses may not be out of place. First, it is often claimed 
that reproduction glasses can be detected by the direction given to 
the twist. The spiral in all genuine specimens should descend 
from right to left, that is, it should follow the direction of a corkscrew. 
Some writers, however, maintain that reproductions follow the 
reverse direction. This would be a most considerate action on the 
part of the glassmaker responsible for the work of reproduction, 
were it true, but unfortunately for the layman most fakes are twisted 
in the same manner as the genuine specimens. This test is not a 
reliable one, therefore, and other means of detecting fakes must be 
considered. 

Many modern reproductions of opaque-twists and colour- 
twists are not even made from lead glass but from a potash-lime 


‘ COLLECTION of 93 straight stemmed opaque-twist 
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with opaque - twist 


glass, a brighter and more lustrous metal than the soda-lime variety 
but without the light-dispersing properties characteristic of lead 
glass. Moreover, potash glass has not the weight of lead glass, but 
fake glasses of this type are often ingeniously thickened, such as at 
the base of the bowl, to mislead the inexperienced or the unwary. 
Potash-lime and soda-lime glasses do not, of course, emit a resonant 
bell-like note when sharply struck, such as in the case of lead 
glass. 

On the other hand, although the expert faker can exactly 
reproduce the more obvious characteristics of XVIIIth century 
metal, and can passably imitate wear by abrasion with fine emery or 
carborundum powder, he often fails in details of workmanship, 
and still more frequently in the proportions given to drinking 
glasses. The thickness of a stem, the flange of1 bowl, the shape and 
position of a knop, the junction of bowl to stem or stem to foot, all 


Faked glass Fig. II. Wine, with ogee Fig. III. Ale, with long- 
bowl, mutiple spiral opaque- waisted bowl, opaque-twist 
twist stem, folded foot. stem, central gauze and 


four spirals, and folded foot. 


are details where the faker can, and indeed does, err. Moreover, 
the general proportions given to a drinking vessel, such as the ratio 
of the length and width of the bowl to the length of the stem and 
width of the foot, are not infrequently at fault. 

An example of a faked glass is shown in Fig. I. The bowl is 
not of the style generally found with opaque-twists, and when an 
occasional glass occurs with the flanged rim, it is never so sharp 
as that shown. The thick base of the bowl is usual among cordials 
and drams but not wines. Another feature which loudly proclaims 
the spurious origin of the glass, is the junction of the stem to the 
oot. The most obvious of the many defects of the specimen, 
which, however, is not brought out in the illustration, is the 
poor quality of the enamel of the threads, and this characteristic 
is probably the best means of detecting faked glasses with opaque- 
twist stems. 

The quality of the enamel used in the stems of reproduction 
glasses is different from that used by the XVIIIth century glass- 
makers ; the early enamel was a dense, stony white, usually, but not 
always, with a faint cast of blue perceptible at the end of a spiral, 
seen on looking into the bowl. Most fakes, however, have threads 
made from enamel of thinner consistency, usually described as 
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SOME RARITIES IN GLASSES 





Fig. IV. Goblet with bucket * Fig. V. Engraved cordial 


bowl, spiral gauze opaque- with opaque-twist stem in 
twist stem, and wide folded pale pink and white, and 
foot. folded foot. 


the “‘milk-and-water’’ variety of opaque glass. It is easily detected 
once the layman has familiarised himself with the denser enamel 
used by the early glassmakers. 

The rarities of stem formation among the different varieties of 
both single and double series twists have yet to be tabulated. 
E. B. Haynes (Glass Through The Ages, pp. 211-217) has listed 
many of the varieties, but as a complete list could only be correctly 
understood when supplemented by photographs, owing to the 
difficulty in terminology, it may be readily appreciated that the 
task would be a formidable one. Suffice it is to say at this point 
that although the double series twists are much commoner than 
the single series, of which there are about 30 varieties, many are 
exceedingly rare. 

Rarities of form and style among the glasses themselves are 
more easily discussed. A knopped glass is always a sound acqui- 
sition as probably less than one in ten of all glasses with opaque- 
twists show a knop in the stem. The more usual variety is with 
the knop in the centre such as shown in Fig. II. This glass has 
an ogee bowl and a mutiple spiral (single series) twist and is the 
commoner style with glasses of this type. The mutiple spiral was 
probably among the earlier attempts at this style of decoration. 
A specimen with a large ogee bowl with central swelling knop, 
similar to Fig. II, and a twist of a few threads only, is preserved at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum but is so badly damaged that 
it has never been photographed ; it is regarded as an early specimen. 
One in my own collection is very similar ; the threads are coarse and 
irregular, and the glass itself is of much stouter construction than 
the later glasses. The mutiple spiral form of opaque-twist which 
many of these early glasses show was the most prolific of all enamel 
stem patterns ; there is no doubt that it was from this simple 
formation that all other enamel twist patterns developed. 

Opaque-twist glasses with a knop at the top of the stem are 
rare. They occur mainly among the low sweetmeats and also 
those taller glasses with flared rims which are usually termed 
champagnes but are more probably sweetmeats. A very rare 
glass, for example, is that shown by G. Francis (Old English 
Drinking Glasses, Plate L1, No. 326) which has a double ogee 
flared bowl, mutiple spiral opaque-twist stem with shoulder 
knop surmounted by collars ; the foot is domed but is not described 
as folded. A specimen in my own collection, however, similar 
in all other respects to that described by Francis, has the foot both 
domed and folded. 

Glasses are found with two knops, one at the top and the other 
at the centre of the stem, and also with three knops, top, centre and 
base of stem, but all such specimens are comparatively scarce. 


WITH OPAQUE-TWIST STEMS 


Most types of bowl forms appeared with opaque-twists, but 
as at least four glasses out of every five were wines, the more 
popular bowls were the round-funnel and ogee styles. The 
double-ogee type, described above, and also the waisted and 
bucket bowls are all relatively scarce. Ale glasses were mostly 
of the round-funnel type and one with a slightly waisted bowl 
such as that shown in Fig. III is therefore unusual. The stem 
decoration of this glass is a central gauze with four spiral threads 
surrounding it (double series). The gauze, which is a more com- 
pact variety of the mutiple spiral, deeply embedded in the stem, 
is one of the commonest formations. It was obviously an early 
development of the mutiple spiral prototypes and is rarely found 
alone. 

A spiral gauze is found much more frequently alone than the 
Straight type just described. It was formed by the small canes of 
enamel being placed eccentrically in the mould in which they were 
formed, instead of centrally, as was the case with the straight 
gauze. An example of a spiral gauze is shown in the goblet in 
Fig. IV. Several elaborations are known of this single series type 
of twist such as two, three, and also four spiral gauzes, a single 
spiral gauze with spiral bands, and also with a corkscrew, all 
single series types of twist, and therefore comparatively scarce. 

All tall cordial glasses with opaque-twist stems are rare, a 
typical specimen being shown in Fig. V. The stem decoration 
of this particular glass is noteworthy, consisting of a pair of close- 
ply mutiple corkscrews in white with a central twist of two pale 
pink opaque threads. Referring to glasses with this peculiarity, 
E. B. Haynes (loc. cit.) points out that the pale pink colour is not 
accidental when both the twisted threads and the dead white 
opaque appear in the same glass. My own experience of the 
manufacture of opaque glasses lends support to this view. [Author. 
Notes on the Manufacture of Opal and Opalescent Glasses. Glass, 
Vol. 9, pp. 96-102; 1932.] To obtain the requisite depth of 
colour with opaque glass, a more generous quantity of colouring 
oxide must be used than that required to impart the same tint to 
a clear glass, much more, indeed, than can be accounted for by 
accidental impurities or from over-decolourisation. In the particu- 
lar specimen shown in Fig. V, the difference is so marked that 
obviously the enamels, the dead white and pale pink, must have 
been prepared in separate skittle pots; this specimen has a folded 
foot also. Glasses of this type are very uncommon. 

Cordials with opaque-twist stems are very rarely found with 
the domed foot or the folded foot. G. Francis (loc. cit.) shows 
one of each, Nos. 269 and 278. 

The folded foot with any type of glass with an opaque-twist 
stem is a rare feature. After the Excise Act of 1745-6, such 
features as knopping, domed feet and folded feet became scarcer 
with drinking vessels because of the tax on the raw materials. An 
opaque-twist glass with a folded foot is therefore a rarity, because 
it displays features which virtually belong to two different periods. 

Of the ealier writers, P. Bate (English Tableglass) knew of only 
two such glasses, F. Buckley (History of Old English Glass) refers 
to three Norwich or Lynn glasses with opaque stems and folded 
feet, and G. Francis (loc. cit.) stated that ‘‘although an occasional 
opaque-twist does exhibit this feature (folded foot), such specimens 
are very rare indeed.”” In my own experience, drinking glasses with 
opaque-twist stems and folded feet are exceedingly rare, but not to 
the extent that earlier writers were led to presume. The folded foot, 
for example, was much commoner among Lynn glasses than with 
other types in which the opaque-twist occurred, but only relatively so. 

An interesting fact emerges, however, from a study of opaque- 
twist stem glasses with folded feet. In nearly every case the stem 
decoration is of the earlier patterns. Mutiple spirals, gauzes alone 
or with other simple embellishments—all early formations—are 
features of the glasses shown in Figs. II, III and IV, and. most 
other glasses in my collection with opaque-twist stems and folded 
feet, and others known to me, all exhibit early forms of twist. The 
exceptions appear to be some Lynn glasses with folded feet and 
such rare specimens as that shown in Fig. V which conceivably 
belongs to the later colour-twist period. This specimen, however, 
also possesses a folded foot. 

Much the same can be said of the knopped glasses. Those 
with the single series twist, for example, showed the earlier stem 
patterns, such as mutiple spirals or gauzes, and such single series 
twists which possessed a knopped stem and folded foot were 
almost without exception of the mutiple spiral type. 

Knopped glasses with the double series twist, as may be expected, 
showed more variety, and lace and tape patterns are found, but 
the folded foot is an exception with this type of stem. 


All specimens from the Author's collection. 
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Cutlery in Search of a Collector 
Silver Plaques 


embossed silver plaques formerly in a Viennese collection depict- 

ing the Last Supper; the other represents Christ washing the 
feet of His disciples, a subject from which the artist extracts almost 
as much drama as he does from the Last Supper. The plaques are 
Augsburg work of the late XVIth or early XVIIth century ; they 
belong to a period therefore when the technical problems of em- 
bossing silver in the highest relief had been fully overcome. The 
skill of the artist lies, however, not only in his mastery of the 
technique of beating out the metal from the inside without fracturing 
it, but even more in the delicate work of chiselling the exterior 
surface of the plaque with the fine details which give expression to 
the faces and life to every movement. When one considers the 
difficulty of the process, the emotional tension achieved by the artist 
is quite astonishing. The moment represented is that when Christ, 
“feeling troubled in spirit, testified and said ‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you that one of you shall betray me’.” The stress of the 
moment can be traced in every figure, from the sweep of their robes 
down to the tense pulsing of the veins of their fingers. 

A striking feature of the composition is the retreating stance 
of the apostles on the left of Christ, who, except for Peter, share 
the recoiling movement of Judas ; their position contrasts with the 
apostles on His right, who lean forward with eagerness to hear the 
answer to the Evangelist St. John’s question “Lord, who is it ?” 
The dramatic centre of the whole composition is not however 
Christ, but Judas who clutches the bag containing the price of the 
betrayal with a determination that is powerfully reflected in his 
facial expression. The unity of the scene is interrupted only by 
the apostle on the far left who, with a violence of movement 
characteristic of Baroque art, turns his head away in horror. 

Between the two storm- tossed groups on each side, Christ with 
St. John reclining, apparently asleep, on His lap, provides an island 
of peace. 

The silver embosser gives depth to his picture not only by the 
relief working of the metal, but also by skilled use of perspective. 
The steps leading into the background, down which the serving 
boy runs, together with the massive architectural details, all help 
to create the impression of recession that brings reality to the subject. 

The two plaques are clearly stamped on the front with the 
Augsburg town mark and with the house mark of an unidentified 
master goldsmith (Rosenberg. Vol. I, No. go1a, b). Rosenberg 
lists six pieces with this mark, but he does not record the examples 
discussed here. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum collection of cutlery has at 
last emerged from its wartime and post-war hibernation. Cutlery 
en masse is not exactly an inspiring sight, but for true collectors 
it is a really splendid show. Collectors have, however, never been 
numerous. The last important disposal of a collection of cutlery, 
that of Mrs. Guy Ridpath, took place in February, 1942, and, as 
might be expected at so unpromising a moment, prices were very 
low, considering the quality of the collection. A few Bond Street 
dealers acquired at the time interesting stocks of early cutlery. It 
is true that cutlery offers only slight attractions to the purist, who 
requires of his possessions that they display significant form or 
sculptural qualities. An ideal knife and fork might be sought for 
and perhaps found, but there is little scope for variation in design, 
and the ideal would vary but slightly from the average. 

On the other hand, as the Victoria and Albert collection proves, 
there has been an amazing variety of materials used for the handles, 
and a correspondingly large number of methods of decorating them. 
To enumerate a few :—a collector of enamels would find examples 
of gold and silver enriched with translucent enamel, of silver and 
brass decorated with cloisonné enamel, of brass with champlevé 
enamel. Then there are French, German and Dutch painted 
enamel handles. The collector of old silver could find an almost 
unlimited variety of types, from the XVth century Italian knives 
decorated with niello to the lovely Dutch handles engraved with 
the designs of the Frankfurt engraver family, de Bry, and the robust 
pistol-handled, scimitar-bladed knives used in England during the 
XVIIIth century, which look more like weapons than cutlery. The 
collector of ceramics has perhaps the richest choice of all, with 
handles of French and Spanish faience, of Meissen, Nymphenburg, 
Thuringian, Tournai, Chelsea, Bow, Mennecy and Chantilly 
porcelain, of Venetian glass and rock-crystal. Finally, the collector 
of carvings may find handles carved in amber, horn, wood, iron 


[ setessedisver on this page is one of a pair of magnificent 





One of a pair of silver plaques, stamped with the Augsburg 
town mark and the house mark of an unidentified master gold- 
smith. 


and, most numerous of all, ivory. The list is far from complete, 
for there remain all the combinations of two or mare different 
materials to be listed. The highest artistic level is to be found in 
the carved ivory handles, the finest of which were made in South 
Germany, though all the old catalogues, and one not so old book, 
call them Italian. 

The South German carvers favoured little groups of cherub 
figures; they recall the cherubs which were made at the same time 
in porcelain. Occasionally, one of the gruesome subjects so beloved 
of the German artists such as Lucretia, might do service as a knife 
handle, but on the whole the serious subjects drawn from classical 
mythology were not found suitable for the small scale ornament 
of a handle. The Dutch ivory carving can be distinguished with 
some certainty from the German on account of its much coarser 
quality. Fortunately the Dutch were very fond of giving knives 
engraved with the name of the bride as wedding presents, and the 
evidence of the Dutch names makes it possible to identify their 
origin with certainty. Most knives were struck on the blade with 
a cutler’s mark, and one would expect that it should be possible 
to establish the nationality of a given knife by reference to the mark 
without the assistance of style-criticism at all. This is not however 
the case, for the literature of cutlery is small and few continental 
cutlers’ marks have been published. For England a list of the 
London marks has been published, and in APo.to of April, 1935, 
E. Alfred Jones published facsimiles of many of the Sheffield cutlers’ 
marks. Even if one has established the origin of the blade, this is 
not by any means conclusive evidence as to the source of the handle ; 
Knife blades were made in a number of towns and exported from 
these towns all over Europe. Thus Solingen blades may be found 
on knives from Eastern Europe, and the Museum collection includes 
a Greek knife and fork with London-made blade and fork prongs. 

The most readily obtainable cutlery are the XVIIIth century 
pieces with porcelain handles. A shop in Bond Street I passed 
the other day had an extensive display of sets of at least a dozen 
different types. Such sets are rare, but for those who wish to 
collect cutlery for its interest rather than for use, the odd knife 
and fork may be more readily had, with luck, for a price under £5. 

Since a French enthusiast produced a three-volume work of 
colossal bulk on cutlery in the 1890's, there has only been 
the Medici Society publication of 1927, wnich mainly illustrates 
the Victoria and Albert Museum collection. I noticed many differ- 
ences in attribution between the book and the description of the 
pieces as now set out in the Museum. APOLLo has published a few 
articles in the past, and more recently (APOLLO ANNUAL, 194) one 
on German cutlery of the XVth and XVIth centuries. He will, 
however, be a fortunate person who finds pieces of this early period 
now. 


M.A.Q. 
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BY OLIVER WARNER 





Fig. I. Dutch Men-o’-War Boos f 
coming to anchor. National we. aes: 

“sm ; oi oe 54 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 





admired the English, and had one particular friend, Charles 
Gore (1729-1807), who was an artist of distinction, and a 
man of impressive appearance and personality. Examples of his 
work are in at least two public collections, the British Museum and 
the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. They repay study. 

Gore’s father was a director of the English factory at Hamburg, 
and a warm friend of the great Duke of Marlborough, following 
whose disgrace he retired to an estate in Yorkshire. Charles was 
his only son. Educated at Westminster, he was for some time in 
business, but had the luck to win the heart and hand of an heiress. 
The marriage was a perfect success; henceforward Gore was not 
merely independent but wea'lthy. He used his money to build 
ships to his own design, to travel and to paint. 

He lived for some years at Southampton, where he constructed 
the Slug, a craft which so belied her name that she once carried a 
cargo of three Royal Dukes—York, Gloucester and Cumberland— 
from Portsmouth to Spithead and round the Isle of Wight at most 
exceptional speed. By the 1770’s his wife’s health had begun to 
cause some anxiety. The pair, with their young family of daughters, 
wintered in 1773 at Lisbon, and thence proceeded by frigate to the 
Mediterranean. They disembarked at Leghorn, and settled for 
some years in Italy, their younger daughter, Hannah, marrying Earl 
Cowper at Florence. 

While in Rome, Gore met the German artist Philipp Hackert, 
of whom Goethe later wrote a study. The two spent more than 
one summer together, visiting classical antiquities, and sketching. 
In 1777 they were in Sicily, where they were joined by Payne Knight, 
an eminent collector and arbiter of taste, part of whose diary was 
afterwards translated into German by Goethe. 

Gore’s wife died at Spa in 1785. Thenceforward, his inclination 
turned northward, first to Holland, and later to Germany. About 
the year 1786 he was presented to the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and 
was soon afterwards asked to his Court. He returned more than 
once, by pressing invitation, and from 1791 made his permanent 
home there. 

In 1793 he made an excursion with Goethe himself to 
Mentz, after which he undertook one further tour in the Tyrol 


( tate has lately been in the thoughts of many. He 








and Northern Italy, before settling down at last to the dignity of 
honoured old age at a foreign palace. He died at Weimar, bequeath- 
ing his collections to the Duke. He rests in the ducal chapel, 
together with his daughter Elisa, who died before him. Goethe 
was strong in praise of his cultivation, judgment, conversation and 
artistic gifts, and it is true that the latter were of no mean order. 

Those pictures by him which are at Greenwich show all his 
love of the sea, and an expert knowledge of sail. They also show 
the great impression made upon him by the work of the van de 
Veldes, father and son. There was a good collection of their work 
at Weimar, and this no doubt was one of the many attractions of 
that most civilised place for such a man as Gore. As all the Weimar 
van de Veldes are also at Greenwich, it is easily apparent how much 
use Gore made of the Dutch masters. He copied them; he even 
sometimes altered or completed their unfinished drawings. Seldom 
does he escape their spell, in this like so many Englishmen. A good 
example in the van de Velde tradition is Gore’s ‘‘Dutch Men-o’-War 
coming to Anchor” (Fig. I). The Dutch influence is both apparent 
and justified. But Gore developed a style of his own, which he 
modified and improved upon over many years. His undated 
“Cutter and Lugger in a Fresh Breeze’ (Fig. II) is a finished 
instance. 

Of more general interest is the series in the British Museum. 
This includes some good, and at ieast one exceptional marine water- 
colour, but the gems of the portfolio, some of whose contents derive 
from the collection of Payne Knight, relate to the Sicilian tour of 
1777. Water-colours of Philipp Hackert are also included, one of 
which, titled ‘Cavern, called the Ear of Dionysius of Syracuse,” 
is a collaboration with Thomas Hearne, an artist whom Girtin and 
Turner did not disdain to copy. There is also one Gore-Hearne 
collaboration, styled ‘‘Mount Etna, from the Convent of Nicolosi.” 

Hackert, says Goethe, enjoyed instructing and encouraging 
English amateurs, by whom he was often surrounded ; but when 
he made the acquaintance of Gore, he found a surer draughtsman 
and colourist than himself, ‘“‘great and accurate expert that he was.’ 
The classical drawings of Gore have indeed a persuasive charm. 
A typical example is ‘Monument called the Tomb of Theron, 
Agrigentum” (Fig. III). It has all the luxuriance of a Southern 
summer, and a power of evocation enviable in its 
assurance. 

Gore was both fortunate and gifted. Sure in his 
taste concerning men and places, with something of a 
genius for friendship, he lived in the cream of society 
at a most propitious time. It is easy both to envy 
and to appreciate him. If, as an artist, he ranks as 





Fig. II. Cutter and lugger in a fresh breeze. National 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 
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Fig. III. Monument called the 
Tomb of Theron, Agrigentum. 
British Museum. 





an amateur, unlike so many of his kind his bungles did not outlive 
him. His memory survives through drawings and water-colours 
which many a professional would be glad to have achieved. 
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ALBRECHT DURER 
BY ERWIN PANOFSKY 


Princeton University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberledge), 
2 vols., 6 guineas. 


Reviewed by JAMES LAVER 


R. PANOFSKY, in his Preface, declares that the present 
M work, now issued in the third edition and which was 

mainly developed from lectures delivered at Northwestern 
University, U.S.A. in 1938, is addressed to a “mixed audience” 
rather than to scholars. He denies that it is a “comprehensive 
monograph.” Most readers, even if they are scholars, will think 
that the author is over-modest. The work is scholarly enough and 
comprehensive enough, and it is entirely in its favour that it is also 
eminently readable. 

Mr. Panofsky’s qualifications for his task are beyond question. 
His knowledge of Diirer is profound, and that not merely in the 
field of aesthetics. As one of our leading iconographers he is able 
to throw light on many dark passages of the Master’s e@uvre and 
to paint a convincing picture of the humanistic background without 
which no full understanding of any XVIth century artist is possible. 
It is the lack of this background which reduces so much commentary 
on the painters of the period to a mere voyaging of the soul among 
masterpieces. 

The fascination of Diirer is exerted even upon those who know 
little or nothing of his paintings. When the Albertina drawings 
were shown recently at the Victoria and Albert Museum, crowds 
gathered round the drawings of the hare and the praying hands. 
Here was something which impressed immediately, both by its 
naturalism and the emotional intensity which lay behind what might 
have seemed at first sight a mere literal transcription of Nature. 
The wood engravings and the copper engravings are familiar, 
even if only in reproduction, to most people who have any interest 
in the arts. Diirer is both a highly individual artist and a part 
of the great tradition of the Renaissance. 

In Germany, indeed, it might almost be said that he was the 
Renaissance, and yet it was as no mere disciple of the Italians that 
he visited Venice. He had something to teach as well as to learn, 
especially in the field of engravings, as we may judge from the 
number of copies and adaptations that his work inspired. Perhaps 
he was not one of the supreme painters, but his work on copper 
has never been equalled, before or since. His problem as an artist 
was to assimilate the Renaissance without losing touch with the 





spirit of the “Gothic North.” His humanism laid him open to 
Italian influences ; his piety kept him German, and it is no paradox 
to see in his conversion to Lutheranism the fruit of that piety, his 
protest against the paganism of Rome. 

His great service to the artists of the North was to raise their 
status. Before, they had been craftsmen, and craftsmen many of 
them were content to remain. But Diirer found the artists of Italy 
in a very different position. ‘“‘Here,’’ he wrote to his friend Pirck- 
heimer from Venice, “I am a gentleman ; at home I am a parasite.” 
On his return he began to study languages and mathematics, made 
the first draft of a treatise on the theory of art, and with what 
Mr. Panofsky calls “a touching attempt at real universality, he even 
tried to write verse.” He developed more and more into a “learned” 
artist, collaborating with scholars and scientists and fully participat- 
ing in the intellectual life of his time. 

All this is now out of fashion. We live in a world in which the 
artist is not expected to be a scholar, still less a scientist; when 
indeed it is reckoned almost an advantage for a picture to have no 
intellectual content and for a painter to be, like Cézanne, ‘‘almost 
an idiot” in any medium but the brush. It is part of the fragmenta- 
tion and specialisation of the time, and there are already some who 
are beginning to think that we shall never resolve our problems 
until we cease to be departmental experts and adopt once more the 
old humanistic ideal of trying to be whole men. 

Be that as it may, in the early years of the XVIth century 
humanism was the only road by which the mediaeval craftsman 
could elevate himself to the rank of a creative genius, and Mr. 
Panofsky’s book is one long proof of this assertion, and of Diirer’s 
success in bringing about his own development on these lines. We 
are able to follow the progress of Diirer’s art in terms of the expansion 
of his mind in a way which throws a flood of light upon both 
aesthetic theory and the history of ideas. 

To one reader at least it had never occurred before that the three 
great engravings, ‘The Knight, Death and the Devil,” “St. Jerome 
in his Study” and “Melancholia” are parts of the same story. 
“They form,” says Mr. Panofsky, ‘‘a spiritual unity in that they 
correspond, as Friedrich Lippmann pointed out, to the scholastic 
classification of the virtues as moral, theological and intellectual.” 
The first “typifies the life of the Christian in the practical world 
of decision and action ; the ‘St. Jerome’ the life of the saint in the 
spiritual world of sacred contemplation ; and the ‘Melancholia I’ 
the life of the secular genius in the rational and imaginative worlds 
of science and art.’’ Diirer therefore, great humanist as he was, 
was profound enough to see that the triumphs of secular genius 
could only be conceived in terms of Melancholy. Humanism, in 
short, was not enough. 

Then follows an analysis of the great Melancholia plate quite 
breath-taking in the breadth of its scholarship and the profundity 
of its insight. There had been many representations of Melancholy 
before, usually shown as a woman asleep by her distaff. But these 
lowly creatures of mediaeval iconography “‘have gone to sleep out 

[Continued on page 141 
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PORTRAITS OF THE FANCY 


HE sport of boxing, well known in Greek and Roman times, 
was forgotten in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance and 
it was not until the beginning of the XVIIIth century that 
it again emerged as a sport and pastime in England. Coincidentally 
the great age of boxing was the best period of the English mezzotint. 

The art and science of boxing as we know this sport to-day 
was evolved by James Figg, who opened his amphitheatre in 
London, “‘for the public display and instruction in the arts of the 
broad-sword, single-stick, and boxing.”” However, Figg’s successor, 
John Broughton, is the recognized father of the sport. He was the 
first champion, he instituted the first set of formal rules by which 
matches were to be governed, and he devised the first set of mufflers 
(boxing gloves). 

As well as being the great law- -giver of the ring, Broughton 
was alsoateacher. He became a protégé of the Duke of Cumberland 
and prospered in his chosen profession. Like his predecessor 
Figg, he was a friend of Hogarth, who painted a whimsical and 
charming portrait of him strolling along a rural lane. Sometime 
later the excellent portrait was widely circulated in a lithograph 
executed by Frederic Ross (Fig. I). 

In 1789, when this first of Britain’s boxing champions was laid 
to rest in the West Cloister of Westminster Abbey (the only prize 
fighter to be so honoured), he left an estate of some five thousand 
pounds. Certainly a tidy sum in those days and attesting to the 
great interest in this sport in the beginning of boxing’s Golden Age. 

Later, John Hoppner, best known for his gentle and elegant 
portraits of the children and great ladies of George III’s time, 
became the intimate of the gentleman boxer, Richard Humphreys. 
Humphreys, who was also a friend and companion to the Prince 
of Wales and Duke of York, ushered in the high Renaissance of 
British boxing. However, Humphreys’ fame would not have 
sparkled quite so brightly if it had not been for another exceptional 
boxer, Daniel Mendoza. These two pugilistic heroes of the day 
engaged in a series of four matches. Of the four Humphreys won 
the first two, Mendoza the last two. 

Hoppner painted his boxer friend against a dramatic, darkening 
sky, the whole picture filled with the powerful appeal the ring 
held for all classes of English life at the time. Engraved by John 
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Fig. I. From a coloured lithograph by F. Ross, 1842, 
after WiLL1AM HoGartu, 
inscribed 
JOHN BROUGHTON 
PRIZE FIGHTER 


From the original picture (of the same size) by William 
Hogarth. In the Collection of Henry Ralph Willett, Esq., 
of Morly House, in the County of Dorset. 


Fig. II. From a mezzotint engraved by J. Younc after 
a painting by J. HoppNer, 
inscribed 
The Celebrated Boxer who never was Conquered. 
RICHARD HUMPHRIES 
who beat Bentley Martin, etc., etc., and MENpDozA, the 
Jew, oth Jan., 1788. 
From the Original Picture in the Possession of Wilson 
Braddyll, Esq. London: Published 1st Jan., 1788, by 
H. W. Billington, Carver, Gilder and Printseller, Temple 
Bar. 


Young in a large folio mezzotint, it is one of the most striking 
in the whole iconography of the British prize ring (Fig. II). 

The portrait of Daniel Mendoza (Fig. III), executed the 
following year by the French artist Charles Robineau, who 
was visiting England during the matches, shows the Hebrew 
champion in an unorthodox boxing attitude. Curiously 
enough, it has the same dramatic flavour and intensity of the 
portrait by Hoppner. When it was engraved by Henry 
Kingsbury it was undoubtedly a popular print and it is possible 
that the two were offered as a pair, since they were the first 
two portrait prints of prize fighters in boxing attitudes to 
be issued. 

Probably the single most important picture of a prize 
fighter is the portrait of John Jackson by Ben Marshall, now in 
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Fig. III. From a mezzotint engraved by H. KINGsBuRY 
after a painting by CHARLES ROBINEAU, 
inscribed, 1789, 


DANIEL MENDOZA 


the most Scientific Boxer ever known. 
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Fig. IV. From a mezzotint 
inscribed 

THOMAS BELCHER 
Painted by Mr. Douglas Guest and engraved by C. Turner 
from the original picture in the possession of John Harrison, Esq. 

T.B. has fought 12 Prize Battles. 

London : Published Nov. 19, 1811, by Mr. T. Belcher, No. 32 

Wardour Street, Soho. 


Mr. Walter Hutchinson’s collection. Jackson became champion 
of England when he defeated Mendoza in 1795. He fought only 
three matches in his entire career, devoting most of his time to 
teaching the “manly art’’ at his fashionable rooms in Bond Street 
which he shared with Henry Angelo, the most celebrated fencing 
master of the day. Jackson was Lord Byron’s instructor in boxing 
and a friend of many of the first gentlemen of England. He was 
a page at the Coronation of King George IV and was awarded a 
medal by Lord Gwydyr at the request of the King. 

Small wonder, then, that Ben Marshall did a portrait of this 
elegant gentleman boxer in his handsome coat and breeches— 
standing before a statue of a Roman gladiator, as if to symbolize 
the ancient lineage and glory of his profession. The beautiful 
mezzotint after the portrait was engraved by Charles Turner. It 
is incidentally one of the rarest and most desirable of all Turner 





Fig. V. From a mezzotint 
inscribed 
Engraved by Jno. Young, engraver in mezzotinto to H.R.H. 
the Prince Regent. 
THOMAS CRIBB 
The British Champion. 


Fought and gained The following Battles 
George Maddox, June 7, 1805 James Belcher, 1807 
Thomas Blake, 15th Feb., 1805 Horton, May 10, 1808 
Ikey Pig, May 21, 1805 Gregson, Oct. 25, 1808 
Richman the Black, Oct. 8, 1805 Belcher, Feb. 1, 1809 


Molineaux the Black, 
Dec. 18, 1810 
From the original picture by Douglas Guest, Esq. 
In the possession of Sir Henry Smith, Bart. 
London ;: May 2tst, 1811. Published for the benefit of Thomas 
Cribb by L. Moltono, Pall Mall, and Messrs. Colnaghi, Cockspur 
Street. 
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PORTRAITS OF THE FANCY 





Fig. VI. From a mezzotint 
inscribed 
Engraved by Jno. Young, engraver in mezzotinto to H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales. 
MOLINEAUX 
Born in the State of Maryland 1784 


From the original picture by Douglas Guest, Esq., in the possession 

of Procopio Jacinto Pollock, Esq. London: Published for the 

proprietor by Mr. Moltono, Pall Mall, and Messrs. Colnaghi, 
Cockspur Street, 1811. 


prints and is comparable in quality to the excellent mezzotints he 
executed of Sir Walter Scott and Lord Newton after the portraits 
by Raeburn. 

Tom Belcher and his brother James were two of the brightest 
luminaries in England’s Golden Age of boxing. In his thirteen 
professional matches Tom won ten despite the fact that he was 
considerably smaller than his opponents. He was regarded as 
one of the most scientific boxers of his time and was an extremely 
popular figure. Upon his retirement from the prize ring he 
became a publican and his house, known as the Castle Tavern, 
was a popular rendezvous for the sporting gentry of London. 

Douglas Guest’s portrait of Tom Belcher (Fig. IV) shows the 
boxer in an idyllic Constable-like rustic setting on a raised ground. 
This was an artistic liberty for although matches were held in such 
lovely English countryside, the spot chosen for the ring was usually 
on a piece of low ground so as to permit spectators the best possible 
view. Belcher’s position, with his arms thrust forward in a classical 
boxing attitude, has the lineal perfection and the beauty of the 
finest examples of classic Greek sporting sculpture. The mezzotint 
by the master Charles Turner is again in the best tradition of 
English sporting prints, possessing vigour and great elegance. It 
is indeed a handsome print and to-day very rare. 

One of the most interesting events in the history of the British 
prize ring occurred in Essex, England, on December roth, 1810. 
This was a match between the British champion, Tom Cribb, and 
his opponent from America, Tom Molineaux. Molineaux was 
born a slave on a Virginia plantation owned by a family of that 
name. He secured his freedom and made a reputation in New 
York as a pugilist. Upon the advice of his friends, he sailed for 
England to try his luck with the English boxers. Tom Cribb was 
one of the most popular of the early British champions and his ring 
battles with all the leading contenders were major sporting events 
of the period. The match between these two fighters drew a large 
assemblage of persons from all walks of life. From the first round 
the fight was a “natural” with neither man having the best of it 


and it was not until fifty-five minutes had elapsed that the negro 
boxer gave up from sheer exhaustion and Tom Cribb became 
“Champion of the World.” 

The portraits of the two fighters (Fig. V, Cribb) (Fig. VI, 
Molineaux) painted by Douglas Guest are on the whole lacking in 
finesse and do not compare with the excellent study of Belcher. 
The fine brush work exhibited in the landscape which adds 
immeasurably to the total beauty of the fine Belcher is missed— 
but there is in these two canvases of Molineaux and Cribb a 
dynamic vigour and force which make them interesting prize fight 
studies. The Young mezzotints after the oils are meticulous in 
their rendering and form an important addition to the gallery of 
British sporting prints. 

John Gully was a unique figure in the history of British boxing. 
Born poor, Gully had three great ambitions: to be the boxing 
champion of the world, to win the Derby, and to be a Member of 
Parliament. He became champion in 1807, when he defeated Bob 
Gregson in thirty-six rounds. By 1818 he had earned enough 
money as a bookmaker to begin his own racing stable at Newmarket 
and subsequently he had two Derby winners. He was elected to 
Parliament from Pontefract in 1832 to become the first member 
of the boxing profession to rise to service in such high office in 
His Majesty’s Government. Truly a remarkable man. 

The portrait of him, painter unknown, is similar to the one that 
Ben Marshall painted of John Jackson. Perhaps out of vanity or 
out of admiration for his distinguished predecessor John Jackson, 
he commissioned the portrait of himself in the style of Marshall's 
portrait. Or since we know that Marshall had painted Gully’s 
famous horse, Marmeluke, it may be that he asked Marshall himself 
to do him in the dignified style he had used for Jackson. It is an 
unusual portrait of a prize fighter and, like the portrait of Jackson, 
belies the cruder aspects of prize fighting. In elegant attire and 
standing by a classic sculpture, Mr. Gully offers eloquent testimony 
that the profession of the prize ring was an honourable one and one 
in which gentlemen very often took part as well as observed ; the 
portraits of Gully and Jackson have been reproduced in APOLLO 
in the past and will be known to readers. 

And the group of handsome mezzotints executed in this Golden 
Age of boxing is also a tribute to the gentlemen of the prize ring 
and recalls George Borrow’s tribute in his Lavengro, “‘Let no one 
sneer at the bruisers of England—what were the gladiators of 
Rome, or the bull-fighters of Spain, in its palmiest days, compared 
to England’s bruisers !” 

The reproductions illustrating this article are all from the 
originals in the author’s collection in New York. 





ALBRECHT DURER—continued 


of sheer laziness. The Melancholia, on the contrary, is what may 
be called super-awake ; her fixed stare is one of intent though 
fruitless searching. She is inactive not because she is too lazy to 
work but because work has become meaningless to her ; her energy 
is paralysed not by sleep but by thought”: ‘‘sicklied o’er by the 
pale cast of thought,” as one is tempted to add in the words of 
another melancholic character not yet conceived in the brain of a 
man still unborn. 

Mr. Panofsky points to all the implications of the change from 
the mediaeval attitude to melancholy to the Platonic theory of the 
“divine frenzy”’ adopted by the Florentine Neo-Platonists. ‘What 
had been a calamity and, in its mildest form, a handicap, became 
a privilege still dangerous but all the more exalted ; the privilege 
of genius. . . Thus Diirer’s most perplexing engraving is, at the 
same time, the objective statement of a general philosophy and the 
subjective confession of an individual man.” Perhaps all the greatest 
works of art are precisely that, at least in periods when the human 
spirit seems to escape for a generation from the totalitarianisms of 
thought and social structure. Such a period the Renaissance was, 
and Diirer was one of its most typical representatives. It was the 
“psychic tension” of his position which made him a great artist. 

The book, however, is not wholly about one engraved plate, 
however deep its meaning. Mr. Panofsky discusses with equal 
mastery Diirer’s famous—and controversial—‘‘decorative style,” 
particularly in relation to his work for the Emperor Maximilian, 
his ‘“‘cubistic’” experiments, his theories of harmony and proportion, 
his scientific writings (for he is perhaps the only other artist in 
history who can be compared in this respect with Leonardo da 
Vinci), his doctrine of “‘beauty,” his technical methods both in 
painting and engraving. In short, this is an indispensable work. 
Beautifully printed by the Princeton University Press, it is a 
bargain even at the high price of six guineas, and reflects the greatest 
credit upon all concerned in its production. 
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STEPHEN PEARCE, 181971904 


sovereigns—George III and IV, William IV, 
Victoria, and Edward VII—two of whom 
had Diamond Jubilees. 

He was born in the Royal Mews at Charing 
Cross, where the National Gallery now stands, 
and was brought up in the mews built behind 
Buckingham Palace, his father being in the Crown 
Equerry’s Office. 

It is curious that the name “‘mews’”’ followed 
the new stables, for, as most people know, the 
word denotes the barn or loft where the falcons 
were kept when mewing or moulting. Having 
the run of the royal stables, Pearce from his earliest 
days met many distinguished people. He also 
knew “‘The Jessamy Bride’’ of Goldsmith’s poem 
and Reynolds’ brush, making a link from James II 
to Edward VII. He received a good education 
and early showed his talent by winning a drawing 
prize in 1831 at Pimlico Grammar School. From 
there he studied under old Cotman at King’s 
College. Here he met John Barrow, son of Sir J. 
Barrow, Bart., F.R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty, 
who was to have a great influence on his career. 
He then studied at the Royal Academy School after 
a short stay at Sass’s. From there in 1841 he 
became a pupil of Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. 
His first exhibits at the Royal Academy were 
“Tartar,’’ His Majesty’s favourite saddle horse in 
1839, and two years later two more of His Majesty's 
horses. 

It is not surprising he chose these subjects, for 
both George IV and William IV were enthusiastic 
patrons of the English school of painting, and Queen Victoria 
had a distinct talent for drawing and had been well taught. 
As quite a small boy at the royal stables he met the leading animal 
painters of the day and tells us that he looked after their pictures 


S eee PEARCE lived under five 











ALBERT COCK, ESQ. ROMNEY MARSH HARRIERS. 


Courtesy Fores. 


and colours while they were painting the royal horses. He remained 
two years with Shee at Romney House, so named because the 
studio had been built by that great artist. 

Most of his time there Pearce seems to have employed copying 
the masters of the XVIIIth century, some of which he sold, and 
in 1842 went over to Dublin to copy a picture for Mr. Gifford 
of the Admiralty. 

Here he met Charles Lever, author of Charlie O’ Malley, etc., 
and fell under his spell and became tutor-secretary to the house- 
hold, with whom he travelled in Holland and Germany. Later, 
having come into some money from his godfather, he left Lever 
and travelled on his own in Italy, doing a little painting and 
copying. 

It was not till 1848 that he returned seriously to work and 
met with success with portraits of R. J. Wyatt, the sculptor, and 
his old school friend, Hugh Murray, the actor. He copied some 
pictures of Mr. Denison, M.P., the millionaire uncle of Lord 
Londesborough, to whom he left his fortune. 

Through the Borrows he became acquainted with Lady 
Franklin and received a commission to paint ‘‘The Arctic Council 
discussing the plan of Search for Sir John Franklin.” This 
picture led to many commissions for portraits of the Arctic 
explorers, forty of which hang in the National Portrait Gallery. 
They are particularly fine and show great personality, but, like 
sO many portraits of that date, 1850, pay too much attention to 
detail, which detracts from the whole. Two others painted about 
this time of Admiral Ross in uniform and the Duke of Bedford 
reading a letter are very fine. 

Chance, as it does in so many cases, played a big part in 
changing Pearce into a sporting painter. Sir Francis Grant, who 
had been attracted by the lad at the Royal Mews, obtained him 
in 1840 a commission from Col. Higgins, of Pick Hill, Bedford, 
to paint an equestrian portrait of the Rev. Hawksley, which met 
with the approval of the members of the Oakley, including the 
Duke of Bedford and the Magenis family. This led to one of 
his first presentation pictures, Mr. W. H. Sitwell and the Stafford- 
shire Hunt in 1860. On his way home he did a portrait of 
Mr. Cherry Angell’s (of Lubenham) winners of the Grand 
National, ‘* Kingsbridge,” Mr. W. Burton up, followed by 
“* Alcibades,”” Capt. H. Coventry up. The next year he painted 


SIR GEORGE NARES, who commanded the Alert and 
Discovery, Arctic Expedition 1875-6. 
Permission National Portrait Gallery. 
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STEPHEN PEARCE, 1819-1904 





the Cambridgeshire Hunt, 
which was praised by the 
Prince of Wales, then an 
undergraduate at Cambridge. 
After that he seems to have 
divided his time between 
sailors and huntsmen. 

In 1862 he was engaged by 
a “‘Committee of coursers of 
England, Scotland and Ireland’”’ 
to paint the Ashdown Coursing 
Meeting, to be presented to 
Lord Craven. The picture was 
to be 10 feet long and was to 
cost £1,000 and contain 30 


SS 


portraits. 
Pearce decided to give good 
Hy value and if he had painted no 
other picture this one alone 
( would entitle him to a place 
< amongst sporting artists. One 
‘ of the most difficult subjects 
\ in the world is a conversational 
a picture with many portraits, 
nor is it made easier when 


i} horses and hounds are added. 
Every sitter has something to 
’ say about his place and his 

looks and every Jack man of 





i "em can improve the composi- 

. tion. Pearce tells some amusing THE ARCTIC COUNCIL. The key to the group is (left to right) Sir George Back, 
stories of his experiences. He Sir William Edward Parry, E. J. Bird, Sir James Ross, J. Barrow, Sir Edward Sabine, 

{ wished to get the atmosphere, W. A. Baillie-Hamilton, Sir John Richardson, F. W. Beechey, and seated in the centre: 
not only of the downs but also Sir Francis Beaufort. The portraits in the background are (left to right) Sir John Franklin, 
of coursing, with which he was Captain James FitzJames and Sir John Barrow. 
unfamiliar. After a visit or two Permission National Portrait Gallery. 


to the Cravens at Ashdown, 

¢ Lady Craven failed to renew her invitations. The Duffer, found the unfortunate artist in a very bad inn miles from his 
f George Brudenell Bruce, who had married Lady Evelyn Craven, background and kicked up such an infernal row with his 
) mother-in-law that he obtained a permanent bedroom for him 
| at Ashdown House till the picture was finished. The Duffer 
was, to put it mildly, rather eccentric and very much a law unto 
himself. He was heir to the Marquis of Aylesbury and father 
of the notorious ‘‘Ducks’’ who, largely owing to his father’s 
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ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD INGLEFIELD. PRESENTATION PORTRAIT from the Croome Hunt 


\ He went on three expeditions to find Sir John Franklin. to the Earl of Coventry. 
Permisssion National Portrait Gallery. By courtesy of Lady Coventry. 
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example and precept, was even more 
Regency than he was, and brought 
ruin and disgrace on the family. 

One of the things he was taught by 
his father was to cock a snook at his 
grandmother, which in later life he con- 
tinued to do to the rest of the world. 
Lady Craven evidently resented this 
attention and insisted on the Duffer 
being painted out of the great picture, 
and Grantley Berkeley, a scarcely more 
respectable sporting character, being 
substituted. 

Pearce was blamed for not getting 
on faster with his big picture, but re- 
torted that he could not get his very 
numerous figures to give him a sitting 
(thank heavens, photography had not 
advanced enough to be a substitute,) also 
he had increased his labour by including 
sixty persons instead of the stipulated 
thirty. 

This picture is as well posed as a 
Ferneley Hunt scurry. Perhaps the line 
of top hats are a bit too straight, but 
they do not intrude on the sky. The 
position of the carriage is excellent, as is 
the balance of the white, chestnut and 
bay horses. 

I cannot say anything about the 
portraits, but the print by Graves sold 
well and brought in another {£200. 
After this picture Pearce had as many 
orders for equestrians as he wanted. 
The friendship with Lady Evelyn proved permanent, for Pearce’s 
Autobiography, which lies before me, is his presentation copy to 
her dated Nov. 1903. 

His equestrian pictures are very like Grant’s, whom he no 
doubt intentionally imitated, but he gave his sitter more canvas. 
His portraits of Lord Coventry and Mr. Arkwright are upright, 
which seldom lends a pleasing composition in equestrian 
pictures. 

Of his Hunts I like best that of Sir Richard Glyn and the 
Blockmore Vale ; except that Lady Glyn’s horse’s head is partially 
hidden, the composition is faultless. 

I have traced ar of his large presentation pictures between 
1855 and 1881. In spite of his popularity, or because of it, the 
R.A. refused him any recognition except to hang his pictures. 
This he evidently resented and devoted a lot of the appendix of 
his autobiography to soundly abusing them and showing up how 
they excluded many of the best men of the day. He mentions 
that Romney, Holman Hunt, Haydon and John Martin were 
never R.A.s, nor John Linnell, who left £300,000, and that 
Gainsborough and Burne Jones, as well as several other A.R.A.s, 
seceded from it rather than be mixed up with their petty jealousies. 
Though some may not think much of these men, they are at 
least still well known, which is more than can be said for the 
majority who cold-shouldered them. 

He lived a happy life, making as much money as he needed 
to meet his and his family’s needs. He saw all his five sons 
comfortably settled in life. None followed their father’s pro- 
fession : one was a sailor, one a soldier, one a doctor and two 
were parsons. 

He died in 1904, at 44 Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, a year 
after publishing his autobiography, surrounded by his wife and 
family. 

No one can claim for him that he was a great artist. He 
lived in a bad age, but it must be remembered that the present 
generation think the last generation rotten and always have; 
otherwise there would be no progress. He was at least an honest 
painter, educated in his trade, and a good draughtsman. 
Personally I prefer his men to his horses. 


[Space does not allow a useful reproduction of the large 
picture of the Ashdown Coursing Meeting, nor of an unusually 
interesting rough sketch of the key plan of the picture, drawn 
in caricature style, loaned us by Major Craven of Wadby 
Manor. There are no less than fifty-nine figures of notabilities, 
the Slipper, with “Swallow” and “Bisbery,’’ commencing the 
long line.—Editor.] 





C. J. RADCLYFFE, ESQ. 
Courtesy Fores. 





HERALDRY—Answers to Correspondents 


M.E.B. (Cintra). Beedham Coat. The arms which you have 
blazoned are almost identical with those of John Beedham, Esq., 
of Ashfield, Kimbolton, Huntingdon, whose arms were :—Azure, on 
a chevron engrailed ermine between three birds argent, beaked and 
legged gules, as many human hearts of the last. Crest: On a mural 
crown proper, a bird, wings expanded argent, beaked and legged 
gules, resting its claw on ‘an escutcheon of the second, charged with 
a human heart of the third. It is noticed that the tinctures and 
the charges of the Beedham coat are similar to the coat of arms in 
question, excepting the engrailed ermine chevron. Again, the 
Beedham crest is also so alike in its main features—that of a bird 
on a mural coronet—that it is very probable a member of the 
Beedham family bore the arms of your query for difference, pre- 
ferring to bear the simpler chevron and also the simpler crest. 

John Beedham, b. 27 April, 1795, married 18 May, 1825, Anne, 
daughter of Josiah Claughton, Esq., of Hasland House, Co. Derby, 
by Elizabeth, his wife, one of the co-heirs of a lineal descendant of 
the ancient family of Brailsford of Brailsford, Co. Derby. There 
were three sons of this marriage. Nothing further has been traced, 
so far, of this family. A Directory of Huntingdonshire for 1847 
cites a John Beedham as still living at Ashfield, Kimbolton. 

Another instance of the name Beedham is to be found in 
Musgrave’s Obituary where the death of a Mrs. Beedham, at 
Gonerby, Lincolnshire, 19 January, 1792, is recorded. Sir William 
Musgrave takes this from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1792, where 
more information may be given. 


H.T. (Cambridge). Crest of Scratton, Kychard, Hill and Cooke 
families. The rubbing from a crest engraved on a tray shows a 
wolf’s head erased charged with three annulets and holding in the 
mouth a trefoil (slipped). Although one or two families bear 
very similar crests, this particular one has not yet been identified. 
It is suggested that it belonged toa branch of one of the following 
families, who bore on their wolf’s head three annulets for difference : 
Scratton (of Pennenden, Kent): A wolf’s head erased proper, 

holding in the mouth a trefoil slipped vert. 

Kychard: A wolf’s head, collard gules, holding in the mouth a 
trefoil or. 

Hill : A wolf’s head erased azure, charged on the neck with two bars 
argent, and holding in the mouth a trefoil slipped vert. 

Another Hill family bears a wolf’s head erased azure, holding in the 
mouth a trefoil slipped vert. 

Cooke, of Fulwell Heath, Essex: A wolf’s head erased ermine, 
holding in the mouth a trefoil slipped per pale or and azure. 
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OBADIAH AND MARTHA SHERRATT OF 
HOT LANE BY REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


OC NE of the most distinctive pottery figure types of the 





XIXth century is that usually attributed to Obadiah 
Sherratt. It is a crude massive type making up for 
its lack of subtlety and refinement by its vigour and power. 
A few facts concerning the life of Obadiah Sherratt were 
given for the first time in APOLLO ANNUAL, 1948. Iam now 
able to give additional information concerning his career. 
, Obadiah Sherratt (or Sharratt, Skerratt as it is variously 
rendered) was born about 1775. Nothing is known of his 
childhood or early days as a working potter, but he may have 
been related to the Samuel Skerratt, earthenware potter, 
who was married at Stoke in 1761. Sherratt and Skerratt 
are fairly common names in North Staffordshire. Obadiah 
A Sherratt was married in 1797. Although both Obadiah and 
his first wife were of the parish of Burslem they chose to get 
married at Norton-in-the-Moors, a village a few miles from 
] Burslem which acquired a reputation as a kind of Gretna 
Green for the North Staffordshire Potteries. Norton, how- 
ever, was a daughter church of the very extensive parish of 
St. Peter’s, Stoke-on-Trent, and there was not necessarily 
anything irregular about such marriages. The marriage of 
non-parishioners on an extensive scale took place at two other 
North Staffordshire parishes, Bucknall and Whitmore. In 
the latter place, a village of some 200 persons, there were no 
fewer than 105 marriages in 1795. Some irregularity and 
abuse seems inevitable in such circumstances." The Norton 
marriage register for 1797 gives the following entry : 
Obadiah X Sherratt and Ann X Davenport, both of 
Burslem. Oct. 26th. w—Robt. X Wittingham, Wm. Steel. 
Ann Davenport was born in 1778 or 1779. She bore 
Obadiah several children, Thirza, bapt. Feb. 18, 1798, 








+ William, bapt. Aug. 1, 1802, Lydia, bapt. Sept. 16, 1804, and 
Robert, bapt. Oct. 9, 1808 ; but died at the age of thirty-one ; ; ; ‘ ; 
years and was buried at Burslem on March 29, 1810. Fig. I. Politos Menagerie. Earthenware, 12} inches high. 
* From 1808 or possibly earlier Obadiah Sherratt lived in Staffordshire. Here attributed to Obadiah Sherratt. Newcastle- 
Hot Lane, Burslem, and it was in Hot Lane that he commenced under-Lyme Museum. 


to make chimney ornaments and toys, although apparently he 
remained a working potter 
employed by one of the 
numerous neighbouring 
earthenware manufacturers 
until about 1810. 
Meanwhile, indeed only 
a month or two after his 
first wife’s death, he mar- 
ried again, a widow named 
Martha Austin who made 
her mark with a X. This 
was on May 23rd, 1810, at 
Burslem parish church. 
1810, May 23, Obadiah 
Sherratt, of B., potter, 
w., & Martha X Austin, 
of B., w., lic. 
It will be noted that be- 
tween 1797 and _ 1810, 
Obadiah had learnt to 
write his signature. Martha 
Austin’s first husband was 
Josiah Austin, bapt. at 
Burslem, Jan. 14, 1781 
(son of Josiah, b. 1752, and 














Fig. II (left). Neptune. 
Earthenware, 7 inches high. 
Staffordshire. Circa 1830. 
Collection Mr. Eli Mason. 


Fig. III (right). Battle for 
the breeches. Earthenware, 





‘4 8} inches high. Stafford- 
shire. Here attributed to 

Obadiah Sherratt. New- 
castle-under-Lyme Museum. 
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Catharine Austin). This marriage, too, was cele- 
brated at Norton as the following entry shows (1802): 
Josiah Austin and Martha X Vernon, both of 
Burslem, Aug. 16th. w.—John Scragg, Wm. Steel. 
Martha Vernon was baptised at Burslem, Feb. 22, 
1784. She was the daughter of William and Martha 
Vernon (the Burslem registers spell his name 
Varnom). Josiah and Martha Austin had two 
children, Catharine, bapt. Dec. 5, 1802, and Jane, 
bapt. July 14, 1805, who died in childhood and was 
buried Feb. 4, 1809; and they lived in Burslem at 
the Sytch. The entry in Burslem registers concern- 
ing Josiah Austin’s death is simple and laconic : 
1806, Jan. 31, Josiah Austin, young man. 
The young man’s father was also a potter, and 
curiously enough married to a Sherratt, as the entry 
in Stoke marriage registers reveals : 
1773, Oct. 12, Josiah Austin, potr., & Cath. 
Sherratt, Sp., B. 
How many children Obadiah Sherratt had by his 
second wife, Martha, I have not been able to 
ascertain, as the printed transcripts of Burslem 
registers end in 1812. A son named Hamlet was 
baptised June 3oth, 1811, but died when only 
fourteen months old. Another son was born in 1814. 
A gravestone in St. John’s Churchyard, Burslem, is 
inscribed to Hamlet Sherratt, “late of Burslem,” 
who died August 2oth, 1863. His wife, Mary Anne 
Sherratt, survived him many years. She lived to be 


sixty-one and died on December 4th, 1877. Fig. IV. 


Obadiah Sherratt is not recorded as a master- 
potter before 1822 when he was listed as a toy and 
figure maker in Hot Lane, Burslem.” An earlier 
directory, 1818,’ records two other Sherratts as potters, William 
and Timothy (born 1788, died February 25th, 1852). These may 
have been related to him. Obadiah Sherratt was consistently des- 
cribed as a manufacturer of earthenware toys although the address 
was changed from Hot Lane to Waterloo Road between 1828 and 
1830. He probably died before 1850 for in 1851 the business was 
listed under the name of Martha Sherratt.‘ The firm was no 
longer in existence when the Post Office Directory (1860) was 
compiled. 

To give rise to the broad Staffordshire joke about the teats of 
his cow models and the nose of the Iron Duke,® Obadiah Sherratt 
must have been something of a character. Everything associated 
with his name has a certain rustic vigour and strength. Perhaps 
it was the same Obadiah Sherratt who in 1834 kept an ale-house 
in Longport, Burslem.® Potters and pottery craftsmen sometimes 
followed dual occupations, finding the subsidiary one a useful 
standby against periods of trade depression. The following unusual 
combinations have been noted in XIXth century records, “Engraver 
and beerseller,”’ “China manufacturer & wine and spirit merchant,” 
“Beerseller and professor of music.” 

Obadiah Sherratt is stated to have made the well-known Bull- 
Baiting groups. However, he was not the first to produce the type, 
for some rather tentative and spiritless models were made in the 
Whieldon and Ralph Wood periods. The XIXth century type is 
distinctive in its rendering of the weight and mass of the beast, 
and the crudity of the country sport it depicts. Bull-baiting was 
not made illegal until 1835, and Staffordshire was one of its last 
strongholds, although with improvements in manners it was stated 
to be dying out in 1825. A revolting instance occurred at Rowley 
Regis in 1833. The last place in the Potteries where a bull- 
baiting took place is on the green in front of the Red Lion Inn, 
in Old Stoke Road, Hartshill. Obadiah Sherratt must have had 
first-hand knowledge of the brutal sport. 

Various versions of the Bull-Baiting group have been recorded. 
One shows a large bull with its head down to a small terrier, 
mounted upon a plain square plinth.’ Another shows the bull 
about to gore one of the dogs with another tossed over its back 
and at its. side a man brandishing a stick and shouting to the 
spectators.” A striking specimen in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum depicts a massive big-shouldered beast with a dog at its 
nose and a man prostrate beneath its body.'® A very distinctive 
type and perhaps the one to be associated with Sherratt has a 
specially shaped table-base on six short legs, inscribed on two oval 
cartouches on its front, “‘Bull-Baiting,”” and ‘‘Now Captin Lad,” 
surrounded by coarsely painted festoons of flowers. 

This particular type of base occurs in a number of figure models 
of crude vigorous subjects, as well as some moralistic and religious 
ones, which may have been made by the same potter. ‘“‘Politos 





Teetotal Bench. Earthenware. Staffordshire. Figure group 
decorated with enamel colours possibly by Obadiah Sherratt. Mrs. M 
Bruce George Collection. 


Menagerie,” a large and elaborate piece including numerous figures, 
animals and an architectural facade, is an ambitious and crudely 
effective piece. The same model with variations was made to do 
duty for ‘““Wombwell’s Circus.” A particularly splendid specimen 
of “‘Politos Menagerie’ is in Newcastle-under-Lyme Museum, 
Staffordshire (Fig. I). A large group of “Remus and Romulus” 
has a similar stand. Groups labelled ‘““The Roran Lion” and ““The 
Death of Monrow” belong to the same class. The latter shows 
Lieutenant Munroe being carried off by a tiger. Contemporary 
horrors are recalled by the group of the victim and villain of the 
murder i in the Red Barn, in 1827, duly inscribed ““W. Corder & M. 
Martin.” A ‘Pair of figures of a publican and his wife, inscribed 
“Land Lord” and ‘“Landlady” respectively, show marked affinities 
in style and treatment to the attendant of many of the Bull-Baiting 
pieces, and are clearly from the same workshops. 

Crude classical subjects are given the same treatment, as for 
pag ll ‘Venus” with a dolphin and cupid on a mound of shells, 

“Neptune” similarly built-up, both on the characteristic shaped 
ll This motif was by no means restricted to one manufacturer, 
however, as the example without the footed base shows (Fig. II). 
This specimen is rather more carefully enamelled on a hard pearl- 
white earthenware body. 

Groups entitled ‘‘Ale-Bench” and ‘“‘Teetotal-Bench” provide 
striking contemporary pottery moralities and date from about 1835. 
The earliest date at which these could have been produced is 1833 
when the word “‘teetotal” is said to have been originated by a 
Preston plasterer and fishmonger named Richard Turner (1790- 
1846). They may not be unconnected with the temperance crusade 
of Father Theobald Mathew (1790-1856) the Irish priest who 
carried on a vigorous campaign on behalf of total abstinence. 
Scriptural subjects with rather naive = such as “‘The Sacrifice 
of Isaac,” lettered “‘Abraham Stop,” or ‘‘Peter Healing the Lame 
Man,” inscribed “Petter Rising hey Man, Act, ch. 2,” derive 
from the same school. 

An even cruder model which may also be associated with Obadiah 
Sherratt is the well-known “Battle for the Breeches” (Fig. III), a 
subject which has ever been popular with the social caricaturist. 
There is an expressively carved XIVth century misericord of this 
subject in Ely Cathedral, depicting vividly the violence of uncon- 
trolled human passions. There is a slipware plate decorated with 
this subject in the Fitzwilliam Museum. An earthenware mug in 
the Willett Collection is transfer printed with “Peggy Plumper 
proving her man before marriage,” and “‘who wears ye breeches,” 
accompanied by a long rhyming rigmarole concerning the bellicose 
courtship of Peggy Plumper and “Sweet Sammy Spar of ye city.’ 
This crude subject undoubtedly enjoyed widespread popularity and 
figures of it found their way into many cottage homes. A later 
group, in china, depicted plastically ‘“‘Courtship under difficulties.” 
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COLLECTORS’ PROBLEMS 


Many of these pieces are crude plagiarisms of well-known models 
perhaps mounted upon this elaborate form of table-base in the first 
instance to make them look less like copies. The new type thus 
established and become popular was taken up throughout the 
district. Plagiarism was particularly rife in this severely localized 
centre of pottery making. 

In dealing with the toys and figures made by Sherratt we are 
entirely in the realm of conjecture, and can only reconstruct his 
output by comparison with the “‘Bull-Baiting”’ group traditionally 
ascribed to him. The pieces enumerated have several points in 
common: (1) a more or less elaborate table-base, (2) naive inscrip- 
tions and uncertain orthography, (3) subjects frequently taken from 
crude folk humour, savage sports, murder and sudden death, or 
religious and moralistic themes popularized by Enoch Wood, John 
Walton and Ralph Salt. All share a certain crudity of expression 
with the powerful work associated with Sherratt’s name. If not 
the exclusive products of his factory they certainly emanate from 
contemporary imitators. 

Most of these figures date from 1825 to 1850. The Murder in 
the Red Barn and the total abstinence groups provide their own 
clue as to the earliest possible date of production, although it should 
always be remembered that popular models continued in the trade 
lists of manufacturers many years after the event commemorated. 
The Bull-Baiting pieces probably date from the time when, con- 
demned by the social conscience, savage sports were on the decline. 
Indeed they served as mementoes when the sport itself was a thing 
of the past. In the same way chimney ornaments of Tom Cribb, 
or Victorian flat-backs of such celebrated pugilists as Tom Sayers 
and Heenan, or portrait busts of Ben Caunt served as relics of the 
old-time and once honourable sport of prize-fighting. 

Figures I and III are in the Newcastle-under-Lyme Museum 
and are reproduced by permission of the Hon. Curator, Mr. D. 
Goronwy Harnaman ; Fig. II is in the collection of Mr. Eli Mason 
of Basford; Fig. IV belongs to Mrs. M. Bruce George. 





1T. Roberts—ZIntroduction: Norton Parish Registers—Marriages. Staffordshire 
Parish Registers Society, 1942-1943. 


“Newcastle and Pottery Directory, 1822-1823. Hanley: 1822. 


3W. Parsons & T. Bradshaw—Staffordshire General and Commercial Directory. 
Manchester: 1818. 


4W. White—History, Gazetteer & Directory of Staffordshire. Sheffield: 1851. 
5G. W. Rhead—The Earthenware Collector. London: 1920. 

6 and “W. White—op. cit. (1834). 

5H. Read—Staffordshire Pottery Figures. London: 1929. Plate 62. 

%Apollo Annual, 1948. Illus. p. 67e. 

'OThe Saturday Book, 1948. Illustration, p. 4o. 


Note.—The Timothy Sherratt mentioned as Potting at Burslem at the 
beginning of the XIXth century also married at Norton: 


‘1808, Timothy X Sherratt and Han. X Lowndes, both of Burslem, 
Dec. 17th.” 
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Enquiries must contain the fullest information and be 
accompanied, when possible, by a drawing or photograph. 


WILLOW PATTERN DISH 

G.J.B. (Birkenhead). Willow-pattern dish with pierced border. 
We much regret that it is absolutely impossible to give you any 
information about your dish, for apart from the fact that you do 
not tell us whether it is pottery or porcelain, the so-called willow 
pattern was common to a large number of manufacturers. The 
absence of people on the bridge, and of apple trees, and the presence 
of a figure inside the pagoda, tells us nothing, for variations of the 
theme were numerous. John Turner of Lane End made dishes 
with openwork borders and a blue print of “willow” type, but his 
wares were pottery not porcelain. You mention no maker’s mark, 
sO we assume there is none ; and we are at a loss to know what 
you mean when you say the glaze is ‘“‘dappled all over.” 


WHITE GLAZED FIGURE, ORIENTAL BOWL AND GROUP 
OF HORSES 

G.E.A. (Newquay). Figure of girl in bonnet, holding a fishing 
net, on cylindrical rocky base. You ask if this can be Chelsea, Bow, 
or what? The answer to the first two is “certainly not’! You 
must accustom yourself to the appearance of Chelsea and Bow 
figures by means of examining actual specimens and by studying 
illustrations ; you will then realise that this figure cannot possibly 
be of either manufacture, nor indeed of that period at all. Base, 
clothing, general appearance, all proclaim it to have been made not 
earlier than, say, 1790, and more probably 4o years later than that. 


We cannot suggest a place of origin, for porcelain factories both 
here and abroad were almost standardised by that time and were 
all turning out “‘pretty,’”’ sentimental specimens. We feel that yours 
is more likely to be Continental than English, but can say no more. 
You must not delude yourself into thinking you can see “‘moons 
and pin-holes through the glaze”’ ; such manifestations, as collectors 
understand them, are seen only on trans-illumination. 

You send two photographs of your bowl, and a description, but 
make no enquiry about it. You are, of course, utterly mistaken in 
describing the decoration as printed. The whole thing is typical 
in every way of its class, that of a fairly modern Oriental bowl, 
manufactured for export. 

Finally, regarding your group of horses again. We do not feel 
any necessity to alter our earlier opinion. A number of firms made 
biscuit figures, many of them securing widely differing effects, but 
biscuit figures are completely discounted at present, and indeed have 
been so for many years, and practically no attempt has been made 
to study them. However, as we have already told you, horses are 
not common and you might get some additional information if you 
were to ask one of the London museums to inspect them. It need 
hardly be said that this ought not to be done without preliminary 

arrangement, and should be made the subject of a personal visit. 
We do not agree that parian ware has a pale yellowish tinge as a 
rule and think you should not place much weight on this suggestion. 


DUTCH WALL CLOCK 


A.D. (Antwerp). The clock in your possession similar to the 
wall clock introduced by Gerard Portielje into his painting reproduced 
on page xvi of the June issue of APOLLO, is undoubtedly Dutch of 
the type known as Friesland. It appears from your photograph 
to be in a complete and original condition. The tapered weight 
is typical and the pierced out portions round the outside of the 
dial and above it are made of cast lead, gilded. All just as it should 
be. These clocks are difficult to date because they were made 
from about 1700 onwards, and continued without significant 
alteration until well into the XIXth century. It seems, however, 
that your example is early XVIIIth century. 

These Dutch wall clocks are quite rare. A rather superficially 
similar type was made in the Black Forest and most people think 
that these clocks are also Dutch. The genuine Dutch wall clock 
falls into three categories. The first has no name but is truly 
massive and sometimes has transparent sides. The wheels of the 
train are sometimes as much as } in. thick. The second type is the 
Zaandam which is also rather rare. The final and commonest 
type is the Friesland. The three types are noteworthy for their 
amazingly heavy and “Dutch” internal arrangements. 


FRENCH CLOCK IN BOULLE CASE 


L.R.B. (Redditch). The bracket clock is evidently French, in 
a Boulle case. From its appearance it should date from the middle 
of the XVIIIth century. We cannot trace a French maker with 
the name of Rainco, but there was a well-known maker called 
Raingo, who was working in Paris in the first half of the XIXth 
century. Clocks by this maker are at Windsor Castle, Soane 
Museum, Glasgow Art Gallery, as well as in the French museums. 

If the signature is Raingo, the clock would not be XVIIIth 
century, but a later clock made in the Louis XV style. 


SPANISH-MOORISH CHAIRS 


L.R.B. (Redditch). It is impossible to tell the age of the chairs 
from the photograph, as this type of Spanish-Moorish seat has 
been made for many hundred years. From the appearance of the 
design they should date from the XVIIth century, but a vast number 
of copies were made during the XIXth century, and brought to 
England by tourists. 


SILVER MUFFINEERS 


D.C.D.C. (Auckland, N.Z.). It appears from the photograph 
that the set of muffineers, or castors, have been re-chased and 
embossed at a considerably later date than 1766. This affects 
their value, in England, to a marked extent. 


GLASS PICTURE 


A.H.H. (Hale). Glass pictures are of two types, those in which 
the paint is applied direct to the glass, and those in which a coloured 
print is “transferred” on to the sheet of glass. Your picture is of 
the latter variety, and, in date, is probably about 1790. The gilt 
frame appears to be about fifty years later. We do not undertake 
the valuation of individual items. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 
BY BRICOLEUR 


HE Autumn season of auction sales was opened at Christie’s 

in September, and at Sotheby’s in October. The summer 

season ended in July. Following the devaluation, London 
dealers have reported a considerable increase in business with the 
U.S.A. Auction prices in the opening sales of the new season show 
some small increases, probably most noticeable in silver. The 
auction prices for Oriental carpets and rugs, which had fallen toa 
considerable extent over the past year, also show signs of improve- 
ment. 


PICTURES. The first two Autumn sales at Christie’s included 
some British sporting pictures ; Ferneley’s ‘Portrait of ‘Clinker’, a 
signed and dated 1828, made 280 gns., an Alken panel, “The 
Death,” 16} in. by 32 in., 85 gns., and a Heywood Hardy picture, 
“A Coach passing a Meet of Hounds” (1901), 130 gns._ A set of 
four coloured engravings of Foxhunting, after Morland, by E. Bell, 
made 52 gns. A Rembrandt school panel, ‘‘A Lady at her Toilet,” 
brought 85 gns., a Bellini Madonna, from the Contarini Collection, 
Venice, 100 gns., and a “View on the Brenta,” by G. Vanvitelli, 
signed and dated 1722, 50 gns. A Gainsborough oval portrait of 
Sir Francis Gregg made 100 gns., and a “View of Trafalgar Square,” 
by P. Sala (1885), 70 gns. “A Bridal Procession” by A. T. J. 
Monticelli brought 120 gns., a “View in Amsterdam” by C. Springer 
(1842), 65 gns., and a river scene by J. Veyrassat, 60 gns. 

Sotheby’s opening sale, on 19th October, included a flower 
picture by Henri Fantin-Latour (1878), of red, pink and yellow roses 
in a glass, with other roses on a table. This brought £380, and 
another flower piece, by Lawrence Biddle, £70. Two gouache 
pictures by Sir A. J. Munnings, P.R.A. (1912 and 1913), both of a 
mounted huntsman, 14} in. by 20 in., made £260 the pair. An 
album containing some sixty water-colour landscape drawings by 
George Chinnery brought £310. Modern drawings included two 
by Gainsborough, “‘A Wooded Landscape” with a cottage and 
sheep, black chalk and grey wash, 10} in. by 15 in. and “‘Figures 
and Horses,” black chalk heightened with white, 9} in. by 12} in., 
£85 was paid for each. “A Lakeside Landscape” drawing by T. 
Girton, 10} in. by 12} in., £170, and two drawings, ‘The Battle 
of Trafalgar,” by T. Luny (1805), 21} in. by 334 in., £90. 
collection of Augustus John drawings included “Study of Dorelia,” 
£58, “Study of a Woman wearing a Shawl,” £92, “Study of a Nude,” 
£14, another “Study of Dorelia,” on buff paper, signed, £115, all 
in pencil. “A Study of Dorelia” in black chalk made £125. 
Drawings by Sir William Russell Flint, in coloured chalks, included 
“Study for Andromeda,” £24, “Belinda,” £18, and “‘The Leading 
Lady,” £20. A Constantin Guys, “The Drive,” pen and grey 
wash, 6} in. by 9 in., £22. 

At Phillips, Son and Neale a Flemish School still life panel, of 
game, ornaments and fruit, 25 in. by 30 in., brought £580 in their 
sale on 13th September. A polyptych decorated with the Virgin 
and Holy Child in Gothic manner, 16} in. high, £44. A landscape 
picture, ““Summer Morning,” attributed to John Constable, 10} in. 
by 14 in., made £150. At Robinson and Foster’s a portrait of an 
old man in a broad-brimmed hat, on panel, attributed to Rem- 
brandt, made £157 10s. A winter Landscape with buildings, carts 
and figures, by Jan Brueghel, also brought £157 10s. A pair of 
pictures, birds in landscapes, by J. Bogdani, made £33 12s. and 
“The Sisters,” by T. Gerard, £33 12s. At Knight, Frank and 
Rutley’s a genre picture ‘““The Young Barbers,” by C. Pedro, 
brought £19, and a panel, attributed to Lippi, of the Madonna and 
Holy Child, 30 in. by 22 in., £105. 


FURNITURE. At Christie’s sale of 13th October a pair of 
Queen Anne walnut armchairs, with the seats and arched backs 
covered in cut red velvet, made 260 gns. A William and Mary 
walnut cabinet, with doors enclosing a cupboard in the upper 7 
and the stand with spirally turned legs, 42 in. wide, 220 gns., 
Queen Anne walnut upright secretaire, 34 in. wide, 180 gns., -b- 
another Queen Anne upright secretaire, in a rarer wood—mulberry— 
46 in. wide, 88 gns. A Queen Anne walnut kneehole writing desk, 
or dressing-table, with seven drawers surrounding a recessed cup- 
board, 34 in. wide, 155 gns., and another of similar sort, slightly 
larger, 85 gns. A Queen Anne walnut bureau, with a sloping centre 
forming a secretaire, 39 in. wide, 125 gns., and another, with sloping 
front, 35 in. wide, 54 gns. Eight Queen Anne walnut chairs and 
an armchair, with plain splats and cabriole legs, 140 gns., and a set 
of fourteen walnut chairs, on cabriole legs with X-shaped stretchers, 
go gns. 


The Sheraton furniture included a pair of mahogany card-tables, 
with semi-circular tops, 36 in. wide, 56 gns. Pairs of card-tables 
are comparatively rare. The type of card-table bringing £16 or 
£18 at auction will bring considerably more than double if there is 
a pair. A Sheraton mahogany dining table, 6 ft. wide, 82 gns., and 
a serpentine mahogany sideboard, 6 ft. 5 in. wide, 160 gns. The 
favourite width for sideboards is about 5 ft. In an earlier sale, a 
Regency rosewood cylinder bureau, only 32 in. wide, made an 
exceedingly good price—370 gns 

At Sotheby’s first Autumn sale of furniture, on 14th October, 
a set of twelve late Sheraton mahogany chairs, six with arms, and 
with carved lyres in the backs, made £320. A set of eight Hepple- 
white mahogany shield-back dining chairs, with garlanded urns in 
the backs, and with leather seats, £210. An XVIIIth century 
satinwood bowfronted commode, containing four drawers, 4 ft. 
wide, £100, a George I walnut kneehole dressing table, 2 ft. 9 in. 
wide, £85, and a small mahogany bureau bookcase, with glazed 
doors in the upper part, of mid-XVIIIth century date, 38 in. wide, 
£115. A good George I walnut tallboy, with an arrangement of 
five short and five long drawers and with the corners chamfered 
and fluted, 40 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. high, £135, and a large Georgian 
mahogany breakfront secretaire bookcase, with Gothic glazing bars 
and a satinwood lined writing-drawer, ro ft. 1 in. wide by 8 ft. 8 in. 
high, £240. The oak furniture included a large refectory table, 
on eight massive bulbous legs carved with gadrooning, £75, a side 
dresser, with drawers and a cupboard, 6 ft. 8 in. wide, £46, a 
XVIIth century Court cupboard, with the canopy carved with 
palmettes, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, £52, and a slightly larger Court cupboard, 
of Jacobean style, £22. 

Italian furniture included a pair of XV1IIth century armchairs 
covered in contemporary printed cotton, and a long stool, £58, and 
a pair of XVIIth century chairs, with leather backs and seats, with 
heavy brass nailing, £20. A table writing cabinet, in the form of 
a bureau, veneered with etched ivory on cedarwood, 23 in. wide, 
brought £11. It was of the type made in India during the second 
half of the XVIIIth century. 

At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s a pair of XVIIIth century gilt 
gesso armchairs, covered in pale green damask, made £70, a XVIIth 
century oak buffet, with a cupboard below, 4 ft. 3 in. wide, £40, 
and a set of six Georgian mahogany tub-backed chairs, upholstered 
in crimson Morocco leather, £180. An XVIIIth century mahogany 
sofa table, 3 ft. wide, £34, a pair of Venetian wall mirrors, £36, and 
a Knole settee, £80. A Georgian mahogany dining table, with 
oq and tripod supports, measuring 7 ft. by 38 in. wide, brought 


At Robinson and Foster’s a Sheraton mahogany bowfronted 
sideboard, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, made £65 2s., a rosewood and satinwood 
sofa table, £42, and a set of six Hepplewhite dining chairs, with 
pierced splats and crimson leather seats, £44 2s. Another set, of 
very similar sort, offered on another day, made exactly the same 
price. At Phillips, Son and Neale a carved mahogany pedestal 
writing desk, with twelve drawers and cupboards, 5 ft. wide, made 
£60, a late XVII Ith century rosewood sofa table, £65, and a set of 
eight Chippendale dining chairs, with carved and pierced ladder- 
backs, two with arms, £85. At Rogers, Chapman and Thomas’ a 
set of eight walnut chairs, of Queen Anne style, brought £78, a set 
of six XVIIIth century mahogany chairs, £115, and a late Georgian 
mahogany bookcase, with both the lower and upper parts glazed, 
8 ft. high, £46; a Sheraton 3 ft. mahogany and inlaid bureau, £26. 


FRENCH FURNITURE. At Christie’s a Louis XV library 
table, by J. Leclerc, with a shaped top and drawers in the frieze, 
on square cabriole legs, 63 in. wide, 260 gns. A Louis XV par- 
quetry table, of slightly serpentine shape, on cabriole legs, 21} in. 
wide, 175 gns., and an amboyna-wood cabinet, of Louis XVI design, 
with Japanese gold lacquer panels in the doors, 23 in. wide, by 
Henry Dasson, 1878, 72 gns. A pair of Louis XVI bronze and 
ormolu candelabra, each formed as two nymphs supporting lily 
branches, 35 in. high, 54 gns. In the sale of 20th October a Louis 
XV _ kingwood bonheur-du-jour, 26 in. wide, stamped Courdie (?) 
made 52 gns. 

At Sotheby’s sale on 14th October, a Louis XV marquetry 
commode, signed by Jean-Baptiste Hedouin, who was received 
master in 1738 and died in 1783, made £490. The serpentine front 
and sides were inlaid with bouquets of flowers within scrolling 
borders. A Louis XVI upright cabinet, signed Roussel, 3 ft. wide, 
brought £80, and a pair of Louis XVI style chased ormolu hanging 
thermometers, one with a clock by Robin, and with the record 
temperatures marked between 1740 and 1768, £105. A Regence 
= commode, veneered with kingwood, 4 ft. 3 in. wide. 
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